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Introduction 


The  mRitary  departments  have  traditionally  cherished  the  principle  of 
diversified  and  generalized  career  development  as  a  philosophy  for 
potential  leadership;  this  is  the  reason  for  the  term  ‘general  officer’. 

-Major  Robert  T.  Herres^ 

During  a  hot  summer’s  day  on  14  June  1950,  Bob  Herres  stood  with 
1,144  other  midshipman  eandidates  during  the  start  of  plebe  summer  in  front 
of  Baneroft  Hall  at  the  US  Naval  Aeademy  in  Annapolis,  Maryland.  ^  During  the 
induetion  eeremony,  he  eommitted  to  supporting  and  defending  the  US 
eonstitution  by  taking  the  oath  of  offiee  as  a  Midshipman  in  the  US  Navy.  ^ 
What  Herres  did  not  know  at  this  moment  was  his  uninformed  eommitment  to 
the  nation  would  last  forty  years.  His  four  year  edueation  and  leadership 
experienees  at  the  Naval  Aeademy  served  as  a  foundation  for  his  thirty-six  year 
US  Air  Foree  eareer. 

General  Herres’  military  eareer  eneompassed  a  broad  base  of  experienees 
that  ineluded  flying  fighters,  bombers,  tankers,  and  trainers;  working  in 
eommand  and  eontrol,  spaee,  and  intelligenee;  and  learning  in  several 
professional  military  edueation  assignments.  From  this  diverse  baekground. 
General  Herres  developed  a  well  rounded  strategie  perspeetive  and  a  leadership 
style  that  aeeentuated  his  strengths  and  minimized  his  weaknesses.  These 
diverse  opportunities  faeilitated  his  ability  to  lead  US  Air  Foree  and  joint 
eommands  with  remarkable  vision  as  a  general  offieer.  As  a  senior  leader,  he 
served  on  the  Air  and  Joint  Staffs,  eommanded  a  numbered  Air  Foree  and  four 
major  eommands.  Herres  reaehed  the  pinnaele  of  his  military  eareer  when  he 
served  as  the  first  Viee  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


1  Major  Robert  T.  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’  and  Air  Force  Executive  Development,”  (Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  June  1965),  1. 

2  US  Naval  Academy,  Statistical  Data  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  1954,  (Annapolis,  MD:  Nimitz 
Library  Special  Collections  &  Archives,  1954),  20. 

3  Mike  Nassr,  40*'^  Anniversary  1954:  Cold  War  Warriors  (Paducah,  KY:  Turner  Publishing  Co., 
1997),  7. 
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Figure  1.  General  Robert  Tralles  Herres 

Source:  Ronald  H.  Cole  et  al,  The  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff  (Washington,  DC:  Joint  History  Office,  1 995),  1 54. 

In  all  of  these  assignments,  Gen  Herres’  personal  traits  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  The  traits  whieh  dominated  General  Herres’  eharaeter  daily  were 
integrity,  composure,  and  faith.  Furthermore,  he  developed  a  dedication  to  a 
lifetime  of  learning  and  from  this  he  became  an  effective  communicator.  Each 
of  these  character  traits  guided  Herres’  decisions  and  actions  during  his 
committed  service  to  the  nation. 

The  principle  of  integrity  served  as  the  cornerstone  of  General  Herres’ 
character  throughout  his  military  career.  Herres  believed  the  nature  of  the 
military  profession  was  so  entwined  with  the  very  existence  of  our  nation  that 
military  leaders  must  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  integrity.  ^  He  learned 
integrity  was  the  most  important  characteristic  a  military  leader  could  possess. 
His  early  career  taught  him  people  instinctively  respected  others  with  integrity. 

Major  General  Hoover  described  General  Herres  as  person  of  remarkable 
composure.  5  His  composure  served  him  in  numerous  stressful  situations. 
Herres’  composed  personality  influenced  his  ability  to  make  good  decisions 
despite  frequently  inconsistent  and  underdeveloped  information.  It  was  his 
perpetual  composure  that  influenced  those  who  worked  with  him  to  maintain 
their  confidence  and  remain  calm  in  their  challenging  work  environments. 

General  Robert  T.  Herres,  “Guidelines  for  Leadership”  (lecture,  Air  Gommand  and  Staff 
Gollege,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL,  4  June  1985). 

s  Major  General  William  Hoover,  interview  by  author,  23  March  09. 
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General  Herres  was  a  devout  Christian  that  epitomized  faith  in  aetion.  ^ 
He  did  not  boisterously  evangelize  his  Christianity  with  others;  instead,  he 
evangelized  through  his  daily  aetions.  He  aeted  out  his  faith  through  a  life 
dedieated  to  family,  serviee,  and  eommunity.^  Herres  lived  the  biblieal  verse  of 
Philippians  2:3  daily,  “Do  nothing  out  of  rivalry  or  eoneeit,  but  in  humility 
eonsider  others  as  more  important  than  yourselves.”*  Putting  this  biblieal 
prineiple  into  aetion,  Herres  was  always  quiek  to  give  eredit  and  praise  to 
others  for  his  numerous  professional  aeeomplishments.  ^  Moreover,  he  worked 
to  improve  his  units  for  the  good  of  the  Air  Foree.  He  did  not  take  these  aetions 
to  seek  personal  glory.  It  was  General  Herres’  Christian  faith  that  eommitted 
him  to  remain  humble  despite  his  enormous  sueeess  in  the  Air  Foree. 

General  Herres  approaehed  his  military  eareer  and  leadership  style  as  a 
lifetime  learning  experienee.  Eaeh  of  his  professional  military  edueation  (PME) 
aeeomplishments  added  another  layer  to  his  intelleetual  foundation  for  the 
applieation  of  air  and  spaee  power  in  defense  of  the  US.  He  did  not  eonfine  his 
lifetime  learning  to  formal  PME,  and  General  Herres  espoused  that  the  best 
learning  transpires  from  the  “Sehool  of  Hard  Knoeks”.  Herres  ehampioned 
learning  from  his  and  other’s  mistakes.  His  philosophy  was  “never  let  mistakes 
go  to  waste;  they  eost  too  mueh!”  As  a  result  of  his  robust  intelleetual 
development.  General  Herres  beeame  very  effeetive  at  ehampioning  air  and 
spaee  power’s  various  applieations  within  the  US  military’s  joint  eonstruet. 

General  Herres’  edueational  experienees  helped  him  beeome  an  effeetive 
eommunieator.  He  had  the  ability  of  aeeurately  eonveying  his  eoneepts  and 
ideas  to  subordinates,  peers,  and  supervisors.  Herres  possessed  the  ability  to 
make  any  person  he  talked  with  feel  as  though  they  were  the  most  important 
person  in  the  room.  Furthermore,  Herres  knew  the  value  of  listening.  He  first 

6  Reverend  Ronald  Christian,  interview  by  author,  9  March  09. 

Reverend  Ronald  Christian,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Fairfax,  VA,  to  the 
author,  email,  3  April  2009. 

®  The  Holman  Student  Bible  (Nashville,  TN:  Holman  Bible  Publishers,  2007),  1570. 

9  Christian,  interview. 

1°  Herres,  “Guidelines  for  Leadership.” 

Herres,  “Guidelines  for  Leadership.” 
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learned  the  importanee  of  this  trait  from  his  father.  Fred  Herres  eneouraged 
his  son  to  be  a  good  listener.  12  General  Herres  eontinuously  worked  at 
listening  to  understand  other  people’s  points  of  view.  When  anyone  engaged 
with  General  Herres  in  eonversation,  they  always  felt  that  they  had  his 
undivided  attention. 

This  thesis  evaluates  how  General  Herres’  eareer  diversity  influeneed  his 
generalist  eareer  path  and  suggests  his  eareer  eould  serve  as  a  model  to 
eneourage  diversity  in  the  development  of  today’s  senior  Air  Foree  offieers.  The 
USAF  should  strive  to  develop  generalists  by  ehallenging  potential  senior 
leaders  with  broad  edueational,  staff,  and  eommand  experienees.  The 
intentional  development  of  generalists  with  broad  baekgrounds  bolsters  the 
eultivation  for  well  rounded  strategie  perspeetives  within  the  Air  Foree.  These 
well  rounded  leaders  will  then  have  the  ability  to  transeend  their  major 
eommand  and  military  serviee  in  order  to  properly  integrate  air  and  spaee 
power  into  support  of  our  national  seeurity  strategy. 


12  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  interview  by  Paul  Ringenbach,  4  January  1995,  transcript,  44, 
Mrs.  Shirley  Herres,  Lincoln,  NE,  27. 

13  Herres,  interview,  27. 

i"i  Commander  William  Groom,  USNA  Class  1954,  to  the  author,  email,  14  January  2009. 

13  Major  Robert  T.  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’  and  Air  Force  Executive  Development,”  (Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  June  1965),  1 10. 
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Chapter  1 

Setting  the  Conditions  for  a  Diverse  Senior  Leader 


My  four  years  at  the  Naval  Academy  were  the  bridge  between  youth  and 
the  career  that  followed.  I  came  to  appreciate  many  times  during  my 
career  the  value  of  the  education  and  training  that  we  experienced  as 
Midshipmen  and  the  many  subliminal  ways  in  which  it  influenced  my 
thinking  and  my  reaction  to  difficult  situations.  I  am  eternally  grateful  for 
what  this  institution  has  meant  throughout  my  life. 

-General  Robert  T.  Herres  ^ 

Immediately  after  his  induetion  to  the  US  Naval  Aeademy,  newly  dubbed 
Midshipman  Robert  “Bob”  Herres’  rigorous  plebe  summer  rudely  started.  A 
Master  Chief  Petty  Offieer  (MCPO)  jumped  to  his  feet  in  front  of  Baneroft  Hall 
and  eagerly  ordered  the  plebes  of  1  Company  to  fall  into  formation.  Onee  in 
formation  the  MCPO  thundered  the  eommand,  “Get  your  eyes  in  the  boat, 
plebes!”  Knowing  what  he  meant,  the  plebes  immediately  turned  their  eyes  and 
head  forward.  The  hard-nosed  MCPO  ranted,  “You  plebes  have  five  basie 
responses.  Those  responses  are:  yes.  Sir;  no.  Sir;  Ill  find  out.  Sir;  no  exeuse. 
Sir;  and  Aye,  Aye,  Sir.  Do  you  understand  me?”^  At  this  moment,  young  Bob 
from  East  High  Sehool  in  Denver,  Colorado  was  probably  wondering  why  he 
volunteered  for  this  harsh  treatment  and  perhaps  began  to  view  the  next  four 
years  with  trepidation.  ^ 

During  the  initial  shoek  of  plebe  summer,  it  is  likely  Bob’s  thoughts 
turned  to  the  two  influential  individuals  that  eneouraged  his  attendanee  to  a 
serviee  aeademy.  Bob’s  older  brother,  Fred  W.  Herres,  Jr.,  graduated  from  the 
US  Military  Aeademy  with  the  elass  of  1943  and  reeeived  a  eommission  in  the 


1  Gen  Robert  T.  Herres  (Distinguished  Graduate  Geremony  address,  US  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  MD,  31  March  2006). 

2  Reef  Points  2008-2009:  The  Annual  Handbook  of  the  Brigade  of  Midshipmen  (Annapolis,  MD: 
Naval  Institute  Press,  2008),  111. 

3  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  “Biography  of  General  Robert  T.  Herres,”  http://www.af.mil/ 
information/bios/bio. asp?bioID=5783  (accessed  6  March  2009). 
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infantry. Fred,  Jr.  suggested  Bob  apply  for  both  the  Military  and  Naval 
Aeademies  to  inerease  the  odds  for  a  eongressional  appointment.  ^  Ironieally 
Fred,  Jr.  had  deep-seated  aspirations  to  attend  the  Naval  Aeademy  and  Bob 
wanted  to  attend  the  Military  Aeademy,  but  both  of  them  reeeived 
appointments  to  the  opposite  aeademy  of  their  preferenee.  The  other  influenee 
in  Bob’s  deeision  to  attend  the  Naval  Aeademy  was  his  father,  Fred  Herres,  Sr. 
Also  steeped  in  military  tradition,  his  father  served  in  the  US  Army  Signal 
Corps  and  taught  Morse  eode  to  Army  Air  Serviee  aviators  during  WW  I.  ^  After 
Bob  deeided  to  eommission  in  the  Air  Foree,  his  father  often  joked  that  his 
serviee  in  the  Signal  Corps  made  him  a  “eharter  member”  of  the  US  Air  Foree. 
Bob’s  admiration  for  his  brother  and  father’s  military  serviee  aeted  as  eatalysts 
for  his  deeision  to  join  the  military. 

Midshipman  Herres  learned  many  lessons  while  attending  the  Naval 
Aeademy.  He  learned  how  to  make  deeisions  in  stressful  environments.  He 
learned  military  tasks  required  teamwork.  He  learned  how  to  prioritize  his 
daily  responsibilities  in  a  time-eonstrained  environment.  Midshipman  Herres 
learned  how  to  gain  and  apply  knowledge  from  his  and  other’s  mistakes.  The 
aeademy  experienee  instilled  the  “do  or  die”  mentality  into  his  very  being.  ^ 
Most  importantly.  Bob  learned  how  important  integrity  is  for  a  member  of  the 
military  profession.  The  Aeademy  edueated  all  midshipmen  that  integrity 
served  as  the  eenter  of  every  military  offieer’s  eharaeter.  ^ 


Major  General  George  W.  Gullum,  “Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  US 
Military  Academy,”  Supplement,  Volume  IX,  1940-1950  (The  Association  of  Graduates  US 
Military  Academy,  1950),  http://digital-library.usma.edu/libmedia/archives/cullum 
/VOL9_PART0015.PDF  (accessed  1  March  2009). 

s  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  interview  by  Paul  Ringenbach,  4  January  1995,  transcript,  44,  Mrs. 
Shirley  Herres,  Lincoln,  NE,  3. 

6  Ronald  H.  Gole  et  al..  The  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Washington,  DG:  Joint 
History  Office,  1995),  155. 

^  General  Herres,  interview,  2. 

®  Major  General  Bill  Hoover  (US  Naval  Academy  Glass  of  1954  Alumni,  Williamsburg,  VA), 
interview  by  author,  19  January  09. 

®  Reef  Points  2008-2009:  The  Annual  Handbook  of  the  Brigade  of  81. 
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The  Naval  Academy  stressed  integrity  in  every  aspect  of  Midshipmen  life. 
For  Bob,  the  Naval  Academy’s  Honor  Concept  embodied  the  idea  of  integrity. 
The  Honor  Concept  served  as  the  ethical  baseline  for  him  and  every 
Midshipman.  The  Naval  Academy  reinforced  the  importance  of  the  Honor 
Concept  by  posting  it  on  the  backside  of  every  door  in  Bancroft  Hall,  the  living 
quarters  for  the  entire  Brigade  of  Midshipmen.  Furthermore,  upperclassmen 
reinforced  the  importance  of  integrity  by  habitually  directing  plebes  to  repeat 
“Integrity  is  doing  the  right  thing  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do!” 

Bob  also  acquired  important  military  skills  at  the  Academy,  including 
learning  to  fly  bi-wing  seaplanes  over  the  Chesapeake  Bay  during  Aviation 
Orientation  Training.  12  The  Midshipmen  affectionately  referred  to  the  bi-wing 
N-3N  Canary  as  “The  Yellow  Peril.”  After  Herres  completed  his  five  flights  for 
aviation  orientation  training,  his  flight  instructor  assigned  him  a  good  grade 
and  encouraged  him  to  become  an  aviator,  Midshipman  Herres’  newly 
attained  passion,  coupled  with  his  flight  instructor’s  inspirational 
recommendation,  encouraged  him  to  pursue  a  military  flying  career  after 
graduating  from  the  Academy. 

During  the  mid-1950s,  the  Naval  Academy  did  not  allow  midshipmen  to 
enter  directly  into  flight  training  after  graduation.  In  order  to  fly  in  naval 
aviation.  Bob  had  to  first  serve  a  tour  on  sea  duty.  After  the  completion  of  the 
sea  duty,  he  could  apply  for  a  transfer  to  aviation  through  his  commanding 
officer  and  higher  chain  of  command.  But  Midshipman  Herres  was  not 
interested  in  sea  duty  and  did  not  want  to  chance  missing  an  opportunity  to 
become  a  pilot.  The  only  possible  way  to  enter  into  flight  training  directly  after 


10  Reef  Points  2008-2009:  The  Annual  Handbook  of  the  Brigade  of  81. 

Hoover,  interview. 

12  Cole  et  al.,  The  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  155. 

12  General  Herres,  interview,  5. 

1"^  General  Herres,  interview,  5. 

15  There  is  ambiguity  between  the  official  Naval  Academy  Glass  of  1954  selection  process  for 
cross  commissions  into  the  Air  Force  and  General  Herres’  recollection  of  the  process.  This 
ambiguous  situation  occurred  because  late  in  year  for  the  Glass  of  1954,  the  US  Navy  changed 
the  policy  and  allowed  Midshipmen  to  enter  directly  into  Naval  Aviation.  Major  General  Bill 
Hoover,  interview  29  Jan  09. 
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graduating  from  Annapolis  was  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  Air  Foree.  As 
young  people  sometimes  do,  Herres  prioritized  his  self-interest  above  the  Navy’s 
needs  and  deeided  the  Air  Foree  seemed  to  be  the  “right”  ehoiee  for  him. 

Getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  for  the  development  of  the  new  serviee  exeited 
Bob.  Another  advoeate  for  Herres’  potential  serviee  in  the  Air  Foree  was 
Captain  Sam  “Midnight”  Lessey.  “Midnight”  was  a  USAF  Offieer  who  taught 
weather  for  the  Aviation  Department  at  USNA.  His  positive  portrayal  and 
advoeaey  for  the  Air  Foree  further  influeneed  Midshipman  Herres’  deeision  to 
eross  eommission.  Moreover,  the  Air  Foree  provided  a  greater  possibility  to 
reeeive  an  assignment  elose  to  his  hometown  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

A  eommission  in  the  Air  Foree  as  a  Naval  Aeademy  graduate  was  not 
automatie.  At  Annapolis,  eaeh  midshipman  from  the  senior  elass  partieipated 
in  a  serviee  seleetion  proeess.  During  the  elass  of  1954  serviee  seleetion,  eaeh 
midshipman  ehose  his  assignment  from  the  serviee  seleetion  board  set  up 
inside  Memorial  Hall.  The  order  in  whieh  the  midshipman  got  to  piek  their 
preferred  serviee  was  determined  by  drawing  a  number  from  a  hat.  The  elass 
president  went  around  from  room  to  room  with  a  hat  full  of  numbers  written  on 
small  pieees  of  paper.  The  elass  seeretary  followed  him  with  a  elass  roster  and 
reeorded  the  number  drawn  next  to  eaeh  senior’s  name.  Interestingly,  a 
midshipmen’s  elass  standing  was  not  taken  into  eonsideration  for  providing  the 
sequenee  in  the  seleetion  proeess  as  it  is  done  today.  Midshipmen  were  able  to 
serviee  seleet  an  Air  Foree  billet  until  there  was  no  longer  any  left  on  the  white 
board.  The  only  eaveat  to  seleeting  Air  Foree  aviation  was  the  Midshipman  had 
to  pass  a  flight  physieal. 

As  a  result  of  the  National  Seeurity  Aet  of  1947,  the  US  had  ereated  the 
Air  Foree  as  a  separate  serviee.  In  order  to  help  populate  the  fledgling  Air 
Foree  with  a  young  and  eapable  offieer  eorps,  twenty  five  pereent  of  eaeh 
graduating  elass  from  Annapolis  and  West  Point  eould  aeeept  a  regular 

General  Herres,  interview,  5. 

General  Herres,  interview,  6. 

1®  Jeffrey  G.  Barlow,  Revolt  of  the  Admirals:  The  Fight  for  Naval  Aviation  1 945-1950 
(Washington,  DG:  Ross  &  Perry,  Inc.,  2001),  52. 
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commission  in  the  Air  Force.  The  twenty-five  percent  transfer  opportunity 
remained  until  the  establishment  of  the  US  Air  Force  Academy  in  1954,  and 
then  the  rate  dropped  to  twelve  percent  of  the  graduating  class,  Luckily  for 
Midshipman  Herres,  there  were  still  Air  Force  billets  left  on  the  white  board 
when  his  lottery  number  came  up. 

After  commissioning  in  the  Air  Force,  Second  Lieutenant  Herres  reported 
to  Marana  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona  and  entered  primary  undergraduate  pilot 
training  on  30  July  1954  as  a  member  of  class  55-S.21  While  at  Marana, 
Lieutenant  Herres  learned  to  fly  the  T-34  Mentor  and  the  T-28  Trojan.  During 
flight  training.  Lieutenant  Herres  quickly  demonstrated  a  youthful  composure. 
After  his  seventh  training  flight,  the  instructor  pilot  got  out  of  the  aircraft  and 
told  Herres  to  taxi  back  out,  takeoff,  circle  the  field,  re-enter  the  traffic  pattern 
and  land.  22  This  was  a  defining  moment  for  pilot  training,  the  solo  flight. 
Lieutenant  Herres  took  off,  climbed  up  to  pattern  altitude,  and  was  two  to  three 
miles  from  the  field  when  his  aircraft’s  engine  quit.  He  attempted  several  air 
starts  with  no  success.  Herres  calmly  called  the  tower  and  told  them  his 
engine  was  out  and  requested  permission  to  land.  Then  he  composedly 
performed  a  dead  stick  landing.  Lieutenant  Herres  simulated  engine  out 
landings  with  his  instructor  but  he  had  never  made  a  landing  with  the  engine 
actually  shut  down.  Lieutenant  Herres  completed  all  requirements  for  primary 
training  and  graduated  on  15  February  1955.^3  At  this  point  in  flight  training, 
the  class  was  split  into  two  groups  for  basic  flight  training.  One  group  went  to 
fly  multi-engine  aircraft  and  trained  in  the  B-25  Mitchell.  ^4  The  other  group 
went  to  fly  jets  and  trained  in  the  T-33  Shooting  Star.  ^5  Lieutenant  Herres  was 
among  the  select  few  to  get  into  the  new  jets. 


Major  General  Robert  A.  Rosenberg,  “The  Annapolis  Connection,”  Air  Force  Magazine, 
February  1984,  74. 

20  Rosenberg,  “The  Annapolis  Connection,”  77. 

21  History,  3307‘*'  Pilot  Training  Squadron,  1  July  -  31  December  1954,  2. 

22  Major  General  Robert  Hoover,  “Bob  Herres”  (Eulogy  for  General  Robert  T.  Herres’  funeral),  2. 

23  History,  3307‘*'  Pilot  Training  Squadron,  1  July  -  31  December  1954,  Document  III,  1. 

2"^  General  Herres,  interview,  9. 

23  General  Herres,  interview,  9. 
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Lieutenant  Herres  reported  to  Webb  Air  Foree  Base,  Texas  and  entered 
Basie  Single  Engine  (Jet)  Pilot  Training  on  26  February  1955.26  At  basie 
training,  Lieutenant  Herres  flew  40  hours  in  the  T-28  Trojan  and  80  hours  in 
the  T-33  Shooting  Star  aireraft  to  qualify  as  a  pilot  for  single-engine  jet  fighter- 
type  aireraft.  27  Lieutenant  Herres  was  one  of  forty-three  pilots  earning  their 
wings  on  1  August  1955.28  He  was  among  the  few  pilots  from  elass  55-S  that 
was  assigned  an  F-86  Sabre  in  the  Air  Defense  Command.  2^ 

He  temporarily  ehanged  station  to  Perrin  AFB,  Texas  for  fundamental 
training  in  the  F-86D  Sabre  “Dog”.  The  F-86D  Sabre  “Dog”  was  an  all  weather 
radar  equipped  version  of  the  F-86  Sabre,  This  fundamental  training  was 
preparation  for  his  permanent  assignment  to  the  93^^^  Fighter-Intereeptor 
Squadron  (FIS)  at  Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexieo.^i  As  a  pilot  in  the  93'''^, 
Lieutenant  Herres  was  responsible  for  aehieving  and  maintaining  a  eombat 
ready  qualifieation  to  destroy  enemy  airborne  weapons  that  penetrated  the  34*^ 
Air  Division’s  area  of  responsibility.  ^2  More  speeifieally,  the  93'''^  FIS  ensured 
no  unauthorized  aireraft  flew  over  the  nuelear  weapons  support  faeilities  in  the 
Southwestern  US,  partieularly  at  Los  Alamos.  In  preparation  for  this  role, 
Herres  mastered  the  ability  to  synehronize  the  flight  eontrol  system  with  roeket 
firing  to  engage  enemy  airborne  weapon  systems.  ^4  Herres  proved  his  mastery 
of  the  F-86D  during  a  Central  Air  Defense  Foree  Evaluation  Team  visit  and  was 
reeognized  as  the  “Top  Squadron  Intereeptor  Pilot”,  After  aehieving  an 
aeeeptable  level  of  eombat  ready  profieieney  in  the  F-86D,  Lieutenant  Herres 
reeeived  his  first  opportunity  to  diversify  within  the  Air  Foree,  taking  on  the 


26  History,  3560‘6  Pilot  Training  Wing,  1  July  -  31  December  1955,  8. 

22  History,  3560‘6  Pilot  Training  Wing,  1  January  -  30  June  1955,  3-4. 

28  History,  3560‘6  Pilot  Training  Wing,  1  July  -  31  December  1955,  8. 

29  History,  3560‘6  Pilot  Training  Wing,  1  July  -  31  December  1955,  18. 

30  History,  93'^4  Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron,  30  Jun  1958,  4. 

31  General  Herres,  interview,  9. 

32  History,  93'^‘i  Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron,  30  Jun  1958,  2. 

33  General  Herres,  interview,  9. 

34  General  Herres,  interview,  7. 

33  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  on  First  Lieutenant  Robert  T.  Herres,  1  February  1957  -  7  July 
1957. 
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additional  duty  of  the  Electronics  and  Fire  Control  Systems  Maintenance 
Officer  while  continuing  his  pilot  responsibilities  for  the  93^'^  FIS.^^ 

Lieutenant  Herres  learned  common  aircraft  maintenance  practices  and 
procedures  while  working  as  a  maintenance  officer.  Performing  the  duties  for 
this  job  helped  Herres  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  F-86D.  This  knowledge 
improved  his  ability  to  troubleshoot  the  aircraft,  especially  in  the  event  of  an 
in-flight  emergency.  Additionally,  the  maintenance  officer  opportunity  was  his 
first  chance  to  lead  a  flight  of  enlisted  personnel.  This  certainly  built  upon  his 
communications  skills.  He  worked  at  accurately  explaining  his  concepts  and 
ideas  to  subordinates  and  superiors  alike.  Herres  quickly  learned  his  workers 
dealt  with  hardware,  tools,  and  equipment.  In  contrast,  he  would  need  to  deal 
with  people,  concepts,  and  ideas  as  the  leader  of  the  electronic  maintenance 
flight.  37 

Since  Lieutenant  Herres  was  not  married  when  he  checked  into  Kirtland 
AFB,  he  decided  to  live  in  the  bachelor  officer’s  quarters  (BOQ).  The  officers 
living  in  the  BOQ  often  ate  together  at  the  Officer’s  Club.  This  presented  an 
opportunity  for  Herres  to  meet  people  outside  of  his  squadron.  During  one 
particular  dinner  in  the  summer  of  1955,  Herres  befriended  a  senior  controller 
that  had  a  large  social  network  outside  of  the  military  community.  38  At  the 
time,  this  man  was  dating  a  coed  attending  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
(UNM).  Her  name  was  Shirley  Jean  Sneckner  and  she  was  conveniently  a 
member  of  the  Chi  Omega  Sorority.  Shirley  graciously  set  Herres  up  on  several 
blind  dates  with  acquaintances  from  the  campus  sororities.  39  A  few  months 
later  in  the  spring  of  1956,  Lieutenant  Herres  began  dating  Shirley. This 
relationship  led  to  marriage  on  16  April  1957  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  at 


36  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  “Biography  of  General  Robert  T.  Herres,”  http://www.af.mil/ 
information/ bios/ bio. asp?bioID= 5783  (accessed  6  March  2009). 

37  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  “Guidelines  for  Leadership”,  AU-24,  Goncepts  for  Air  Force 
Leadership,  402. 

33  General  Herres,  interview,  7. 

39  Shirley  Herres  (Widow  of  General  Herres),  interview  by  author,  22  Jan  2009. 

Shirley  Herres,  interview. 
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the  St.  Paul  Lutheran  Chureh.^^i  A  year  later,  Julie,  their  first  ehild,  was  born 
at  nearby  Saint  Joseph’s  hospital. 

While  Herres  was  stationed  at  Kirtland  AFB,  the  Air  Foree  deeided  it 
needed  more  offieers  with  graduate  degrees  in  teehnieal  fields. '’^2  7^0  Air  Foree 
sereened  the  reeords  of  all  the  Lieutenants  with  engineering  undergraduate 
degrees  for  potential  attendanee  in  an  engineering  graduate  program.  Herres 
passed  the  filter  and  the  Air  Foree  offered  him  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
Massaehusetts  Institute  of  Teehnology  (MIT)  in  the  eleetrieal  engineering 
program.  ^3  Herres  sought  the  adviee  of  squadron  leaders  and  others  before 
deeiding  to  attend  MIT.  His  mentors  eounseled  him  on  the  potential  eost  and 
benefits  of  leaving  the  fighter  pipeline  so  early  in  his  eareer.  On  the  one  hand, 
erities  eounseled  that  graduate  sehool  attendanee  would  put  Herres  at  a 
disadvantage  as  eompared  to  his  peers,  who  stayed  in  the  traditional  fighter 
pilot  pipeline.  The  erities  believed  foregoing  the  experienees  of  serving  in  more 
positions  within  fighter  squadrons,  groups,  and  wings  would  taint  Herres’ 
eredibility  in  the  fighter  pilot  eommunity.  This  situation  eould  potentially  affeet 
Herres’  promotion  possibilities  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  advoeates 
pointed  out  Herres’  early  sueeess  as  an  F-86D  pilot  and  believed  the  diversity 
gained  from  graduate  sehool  would  benefit  him  more  beeause  it  would 
differentiate  his  reeord  from  his  peers.  After  eomparing  the  eosts  and  benefits, 
Herres  deeided  to  attend  graduate  sehool.  The  Herres  family  loved  the  notion 
of  living  in  Boston  for  a  eouple  of  years,  but  the  Air  Foree  eut  the  MIT  program 
before  they  ever  left  Kirtland  AFB. 

The  situation  got  worse  for  the  Herres  family  beeause  their  landlord  had 
already  signed  a  different  lease  for  new  tenants.  The  day  their  movers  showed 
up.  Lieutenant  Herres  and  Shirley  did  not  have  a  plaee  to  live  or  orders  for  a 
permanent  ehange  of  station.  On  top  of  that,  the  new  tenant’s  moving  truek 
showed  up  the  same  day  at  the  same  time.  The  new  tenant’s  movers  started 

General  Herres,  interview,  8. 

"^2  General  Herres,  interview,  9. 

"^2  Shirley  Herres,  interview. 
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unloading  their  furniture  on  the  front  lawn.  Lieutenant  Herres  left  the  house 
that  day  in  a  bit  of  a  rush  at  0730.  As  he  was  running  out  the  door,  Shirley 
asked  him  with  a  bit  of  a  panie  in  her  voiee,  “What  am  I  supposed  to  do  about 
the  movers?”  and  Herres  replied  in  a  eomposed  manner,  “Make  them  eoffee  and 
entertain  them  for  awhile.  Ill  be  right  baek!”  He  went  to  the  base  housing 
offiee  and  got  a  base  house  by  0800  that  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  AF  offered  Lieutenant  Herres  another  opportunity  to 
attend  graduate  sehool.  The  AF  offered  him  a  billet  in  the  Air  Foree  Institute  of 
Teehnology  (AFIT)  at  Wright  Patterson  AFB,  OH.^s  it  was  not  MIT,  but  Herres 
graeiously  aeeepted  the  offer  to  attend  AFIT  in  the  reeently  aeeredited  graduate 
program  for  Eleetrieal  Engineering  with  a  Guidanee  and  Control 
speeialization.  ^6  Herres  and  family  permanently  ehanged  station  to  Wright 
Patterson  AFB  in  August  1958.'’^'^ 

The  Herres  family  deeided  to  purehase  their  first  house  for  $13,000  in 
Dayton,  Ohio  beeause  the  base  housing  on  Wright  Patterson  AFB  was  less  than 
Shirley  desired.  Herres  would  be  promoted  to  Captain  halfway  through  AFIT, 
whieh  further  influeneed  their  deeision  to  purehase  a  home.  The  deeision  to 
buy  a  house  provided  an  aeeeptable  environment  for  Shirley  to  raise  Julie  and 
her  new  brother,  Miehael,  while  Captain  Herres  spent  long  hours  in  the 
engineering  lab  and  elass.'’^^ 

Captain  Herres  found  the  Eleetrieal  Engineering  program  ehallenging 
and  fast  paeed.  AFIT’s  graduate  programs  were  eighteen  months  long,  whieh 
represented  a  signifieantly  eompressed  time  frame  as  eompared  to  an 
equivalent  eivilian  graduate  program.  He  definitely  relied  on  faith  and  family 
for  the  strength  to  meet  the  rigors  presented  by  the  aeademie  program.  The 

Shirley  Herres,  interview. 

General  Herres,  interview,  9. 

46  AFIT  gained  accreditation  for  degrees  in  electrical  engineering  in  1955.  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology,  “AFIT  History,”  http:// www.afit.edu/ about. cfm?a=history  (accessed  27  Mar  2009). 

General  Robert  T.  Herres,  official  biography.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.G.,  3. 

"^8  Shirley  Herres,  interview. 

Michael  Herres  was  born  20  June  1959  at  the  Wright  Patterson  AFB  hospital.  Shirley 
Herres,  interview. 
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AFIT  program  presented  Captain  Herres  his  first  ehanee  to  work  with  a 
eomputer.  The  analog  eomputer  at  AFIT  took  up  an  entire  room  in  the 
engineering  building. 

The  thesis  Captain  Herres  eo-authored  with  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  C. 
Brandt  for  their  AFIT  graduate  degree  took  on  a  joint  perspeetive.  They  wrote 
their  Guidanee  and  Control  thesis  on  the  feasibility  of  an  inertial  navigation 
system  for  the  US  Army’s  H-37A  troop  helieopter.  The  thesis  utilized  data 
generated  by  an  analog  eomputer  for  system  analysis  in  an  inertial  navigation 
system.  The  thesis  solved  the  Army’s  problem  of  the  inability  to  operate  their 
H-37A  helieopters  under  eonditions  of  darkness,  inelement  weather,  and  low 
altitudes  without  external  navigational  assistanee.  ^2 

In  writing  this  thesis,  it  was  neeessary  for  Captain  Herres  to  delve  into 
US  Army  doetrine  for  mobility  warfare.  He  learned  the  neeessity  of  the 
prineiple  of  mobility  for  US  infantry  forees.  More  importantly,  Herres  realized 
helieopters  provided  the  avenue  for  the  US  Army  to  aehieve  effeetive  battlefield 
mobility,  but  with  great  risk  during  daytime  operations  in  an  austere 
environment.  The  risk  ineurred  was  due  to  the  relatively  slow  moving  and 
vulnerable  altitude  envelopes  that  eharaeterize  helieopter  operations  in  day 
time  operations.  In  an  effort  to  give  helieopters  the  taetieal  and  safety 
advantage  of  night  operations,  Herres  and  Brandt  developed  an  independent, 
self-eontained,  non-radiating  inertial  navigation  system  for  US  Army  H-37A 
helieopters. 

After  graduating  from  AFIT  in  July  1960,  Captain  Herres  reeeived  orders 
to  the  US  European  Command  Eleetronie  Intelligenee  Center  (EIC)  at  Lindsey 
Air  Station,  West  Germany.  During  this  assignment,  Herres  added  to  his 
repertoire  of  diversity  by  working  in  an  engineer  eoded  billet  as  a  Teehnieal 

Captain  Robert  T.  Herres  and  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Brandt,  “An  Analog  Simulation 
and  Analysis  of  an  Inertial  Navigation  System  for  Helicopter  Use”  (Graduate  Thesis  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology,  1960),  ii. 

51  Herres  and  Brandt,  “An  Analog  Simulation  and  Analysis,”  ii. 

52  Herres  and  Brandt,  “An  Analog  Simulation  and  Analysis,”  1-2. 

53  Herres  and  Brandt,  “An  Analog  Simulation  and  Analysis”,  1-2. 

5"i  General  Herres,  Official  Biography,  3. 
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Intelligence  Analyst.  He  estimated  and  analyzed  technical  data  gathered  from 
foreign  military  combat  systems  to  develop  intelligence  reports.  Herres 
received  pictures  of  new  Soviet  Bloc  radars  or  radio  antennas  and  tried  to 
determine  their  operational  significance  and  what  purpose  they  served.  The 
intelligence  effort  at  the  EIC  was  a  team  effort,  and  Captain  Herres’  team 
included  specialists  from  all  the  intelligence  disciplines  and  Eastern  European 
linguists.  Additionally,  Herres  used  information  gathered  from  interviews  of  air 
attaches,  defectors,  and  any  others  that  he  felt  might  be  able  to  assist  in 
figuring  out  the  technical  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  military  equipment.  Once 
Herres’  team  determined  the  operational  significance  and  purpose  of  the 
radars,  their  field  estimate  was  sent  to  the  US  for  dissemination  to  all  the  US 
forces. 

Herres  developed  valuable  working  and  professional  relationships  with 
sister  service  counterparts  during  his  three  year  duty  in  the  EIC.  He  interacted 
daily  with  the  Army  and  Navy  personnel  assigned  to  the  EIC.  This  was  his  first 
joint  experience  beyond  his  attendance  at  USNA.  Reflecting  on  his  experience 
Herres  said,  “I  went  over  there  to  that  technical  intelligence  assignment  as  a 
captain.  It  was  an  organization  that  became  joint  while  I  was  in  it.  It  was 
originally  the  Air  Force’s  Air  Tech  Intelligence  Center  for  Europe,  but  then  the 
Air  Force  got  the  job  of  putting  together  a  joint  US  European  Command 
Electronic  Intelligence  Center.  So  we  got  some  Navy  and  Army  folks  assigned 
to  us  and  we  began  to  tighten  up  our  relationship  with  the  Army.  We  always 
worked  closely  with  them,  but  now  we  had  a  formal  relationship.  This  job  was 
very  revealing  because  we  were  working  up  operational  estimates  and  they  got 
to  the  joint  headquarters,  which  was  in  Paris.”  The  knowledge  he  gained  on 
the  sister  service’s  combat  requirements  and  on  foreign  military  capabilities 
proved  to  be  very  valuable  in  his  later  career. 


General  Herres,  interview,  10. 
General  Herres,  interview,  19. 
General  Herres,  interview,  23. 
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Even  though  Herres  was  serving  in  an  intelligenee  eapaeity,  the  Air  Foree 
required  staff  pilots  to  fly  a  minimum  of  100  hours  per  year  for  profieieney. 

He  flew  the  T-33  Shooting  Star  training  aireraft  out  of  Wiesbaden  Air  Base.  To 
gain  extra  hours,  Herres  flew  additional  sorties  on  the  weekends.  He  saw  it  as 
an  opportunity  to  experienee  other  parts  of  Europe,  an  opportunity  not 
afforded  through  his  duties  as  an  intelligenee  analyst.  From  Herres  point  of 
view,  the  situation  was  a  wonderful  arrangement  beeause  he  was  able  to 
partake  in  intelligenee  and  operations  at  the  same  time. 

In  1963,  the  Air  Foree  faeed  a  shortage  of  pilots  and  started  a  baek-to- 
the-eoekpit  program.  To  mateh  the  requirements  for  baek-filling  pilots,  the 
Air  Foree  extended  his  European  tour  for  one  year  and  sent  him  to 
Chateauroux  Air  Base,  Franee.  At  Chateauroux,  Herres  served  as  a 
standardization  and  evaluation  pilot  in  the  military  training  division,  He  ran 
the  base  flight  training  operation  to  help  other  pilots  maintain  their  flying 
profieieney  in  the  T-33.  He  performed  eheek  rides  on  pilots  serving  in  staff 
billets  and  whose  previous  experienee  had  been  in  other  aireraft.  He  had  to 
deeide  whether  to  pass,  reeommend  extra  training,  or  fail  pilots  based  on  their 
performanee  in  flying  the  T-33.  In  the  event  of  reeommending  extra  training  or 
failure  of  his  evaluates,  Herres  had  to  rely  on  his  integrity  and  experienee  from 
USNA  to  do  the  right  thing.  ^2  On  oeeasion,  making  these  deeisions  beeame 
diffieult  in  situations  where  the  evaluatee  was  a  pilot  that  outranked  him  and 
did  not  agree  with  Herres’  assessment. 

After  a  year  in  Franee,  Captain  Herres  was  seleeted  to  attend  the  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC)  at  Maxwell  AFB,  AL,  whieh  also  offered  a 
supplementary  evening  program  to  earn  a  Master’s  Degree  in  Publie 
Administration  through  the  auspiees  of  George  Washington  University 


General  Herres,  interview,  10. 

General  Herres,  interview,  10. 

“  History,  7322d  Air  Base  Wing  (USAFE),  1  January  -  30  June  1964,  2. 

General  Herres,  interview,  10. 

62  Reef  Points  2008-2009,  81. 
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(GWU).  To  complete  the  George  Washington  program,  Herres  needed  to 
report  two  weeks  early,  take  evening  eourses  eoneurrently  with  the  ACSC 
eourses,  and  stay  a  week  longer  after  ACSC  graduation  to  take  the  university’s 
exams.  Still,  Herres  felt  it  was  too  good  of  an  opportunity  to  pass  up.  He 
eleeted  to  enroll  in  the  Publie  Administration  graduate  program. 

Herres  reeeived  a  pleasant  surprise  in  June  1964  while  en  route  to 
ACSC.  The  Air  Foree  had  promoted  him  to  the  grade  of  Major.  The  newly 
promoted  Herres  started  ACSC  with  his  usual  aeademie  euriosity.  Herres  did 
not  approaeh  ACSC  as  strietly  an  aeademie  venue.  He  also  looked  at  the  ACSC 
experienee  as  a  great  opportunity  to  network  with  old  friends  and  other  offieers 
outside  of  his  normal  eirele  of  aequaintanees.  The  elosest  group  of 
aequaintanees  for  Major  Herres  during  ACSC  was  his  fellow  group  partieipants. 
At  the  time,  ACSC  leadership  divided  students  into  groups  of  twelve  offieers 
unoffieially  known  as  “Tables”.  The  unoffieial  name  “Tables”  eame  from  the 
tables  plaeed  in  eaeh  elassroom. 

The  eoneurrent  ACSC  and  GWU  aeademie  requirements  proved  to  be 
ehallenging  for  Major  Herres.  He  found  his  GWU  night  elasses  were 
partieularly  ehallenging  beeause  the  program  was  so  eoneentrated.  In  order  to 
award  a  graduate  degree  to  ACSC  students,  GWU  had  to  eondense  a  two  year 
program  into  one  year.  Despite  the  ehallenges,  Herres  did  not  feel  the 
eombination  of  the  programs  were  as  demanding  as  the  Eleetrieal  Engineering 
program  at  AFIT.  He  sueeessfully  eompleted  the  requirements  for  both 
programs  and  earned  his  seeond  Master’s  Degree,  this  one  in  Publie 
Administration . 

GWU  required  their  ACSC  students  to  eomplete  a  thesis  as  part  of  the 
graduation  requirements.  Major  Herres  wrote  his  thesis  on  AF  senior 
leadership  development.  The  thesis  was  inspired  by  “The  Road  Ahead,” 
personnel  management  plan  for  Air  Foree  offieers  developed  by  personnel 

63  General  Herres,  interview,  11. 

6"^  Hoover,  interview. 

66  General  Herres,  interview,  11. 

66  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  h. 
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planners  at  Air  Force  Headquarters.  According  to  Herres,  the  plan  divided 
“the  force  into  manageable  segments,”  but  severely  limited  the  “mobility  of 
officers  between  career  field  groups.”^*  Herres  thought  that  was  the  wrong 
approach  and  contrary  to  some  principles  of  executive  development — especially 
the  need  for  a  wide  range  of  experiences — which  were  then  universally  accepted 
in  broader  society.  Consequently,  the  purpose  of  his  thesis  became  “to  develop 
some  executive  training  concepts  specifically  suited  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
Air  Force,  which  could  be  integrated  with  the  ‘Road  Ahead’  plan  for  officer 
career  management,”  and  it  was  also  consonant  with  the  best  practices  of  the 
civilian  world.  His  work  struck  his  contemporaries  as  a  bit  careerist,  and 
perhaps  it  was,  but  to  Herres  it  served  as  a  mechanism  to  think  logically  about 
career  progression. 

In  it,  Herres  recounted  his  past  and  chartered  his  future  military  career 
with  his  thesis.  Major  Herres  recommended  that  a  well  prepared  AF  executive 
leader  should  be  a  person  with  the  following  repertoire:  “experience  in  strategic 
bombers,  tactical  fighters  and  airlift  operations;  further,  his  education  might 
include  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  engineering  and  a  graduate  degree  in 
management  or  administration.  This  training  should  be  integrated  with 
command  experience  as  well  as  with  well  rounded  staff  assignments  in 
personnel,  materiel  and  one  or  two  other  specialties. Though  Major  Herres 
did  not  then  meet  all  his  recommended  criteria  for  Air  Force  senior  leaders,  he 
did  accomplish  most  of  them  in  his  Air  Force  career. 

Furthermore,  in  his  thesis  Herres  argued  the  Air  Force  should  adopt  an 
executive  development  program  that  would  provide  senior  leaders  with  the 
opportunity  to  nurture  a  broad  set  of  necessary  characteristics.  These 
characteristics  were:  depth,  breadth,  technological  understanding,  historic 
knowledge,  political  awareness,  creativity  and  imagination,  communication 
skill,  managerial  skill,  and,  above  all  leadership.  Herres  posited  the  Air  Force 

Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  2. 

68  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  ii. 

69  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  5. 
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could  provide  for  the  development  of  these  eharaeteristies  through  a  eohesive 
and  eonsistent  set  of  personnel  polieies  whieh  identified  eareer  opportunities 
for  Air  Foree  leaders. 

Maj  Herres  used  the  “Constabulary  Coneept”  developed  by  Morris 
Janowitz  as  a  useful  framework  for  eonstrueting  his  thesis’  proposed  exeeutive 
development  program.  Janowitz’s  eoneept  asserted  that  the  “eonstabulary 
foree  eoneept  eneompasses  the  entire  range  of  military  power  and  organization. 
At  the  upper  end  are  the  weapons  of  mass  destruetion;  those  of  flexible  and 
speeialized  eapaeity  are  at  the  lower  end,  ineluding  the  speeialists  in  military 
aid  programs,  in  paramilitary  operations,  in  guerilla  and  eounter-guerilla 
warfare.” '^2  Herres  argued  Janowitz’s  work  suggested  “a  eonstabulary  offieer 
should  develop  greater  military  breadth,  strategie  perspeetive,  and  politieal- 
military  awareness,”  all  of  whieh  meant,  for  Herres,  that  offieers  should  strive 
for  “inereased  inter-serviee  and  inter-governmental  mobility”  throughout  their 
eareers. 

Herres  also  ineorporated  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Robert  Ginsburgh,  a 
faeulty  member  at  the  US  Military  Aeademy,  into  his  proposed  exeeutive 
development  plan.  Col  Ginsburgh  wrote,  “The  military  profession  requires  the 
development  of  broad  gauged  military  professionals  who  ean  speak  with 
authority  on  a  full  speetrum  of  military  matters  rather  than  a  eolleetion  of 
individual  experts  in  air,  land,  and  sea  warfare.  The  more  speeialized  expertise 
is  still  needed,  but  the  military  profession  must  also  develop  the  generalists 
who  ean  fuse  together  the  partieular  eompetenee  of  the  speeialists.” In  order 
to  meet  this  ehallenge,  Ginsburgh  believed  the  military  needed  to:  (1)  develop 
an  expertise  whieh  transeends  that  of  the  individual  serviee;  (2)  develop 
strategy,  taeties  and  teehniques  whieh  ean  deal  with  the  entire  speetrum  of 
organized  eonfiiet;  (3)  faeilitate  mobility  among  the  serviees;  (4)  learn  to 

Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  56. 

^2  Morris  Janowitz,  The  Professional  Soldier  (Glencoe,  Illinois:  The  Free  Press,  1960),  418. 
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communicate  effectively  with  the  politieal  deeision  maker;  and  (5)  aequire  a 
skill  in  mastering  the  teehniques  of  operational  researeh.  From  the  teaehings 
of  Janowitz  and  Ginsburgh,  it  is  easy  to  diseern  how  Herres  dedueted  the 
deelarations  in  his  thesis. 

His  seniors  eould  have  seen  the  assertions  in  Herres’  thesis  as  hubris 
from  a  young  major  with  no  experienee  at  the  senior  level  of  leadership.  Herres 
reeognized  the  development  of  these  eharaeteristies  would  depend  on  formal 
training,  on-the-job  experienee,  self-study,  and  supervisor  mentoring. 
Unsurprisingly,  Herres  developed  the  Air  Foree  senior  leader  eharaeteristies  he 
wrote  about  in  the  remainder  of  his  eareer  by  all  of  the  means  his  thesis 
identified.  Conseiously  or  not,  his  ACSC  thesis  eharted  his  eareer,  both  those 
years  behind  him  and  those  in  front  of  him. 

Just  before  Major  Herres  graduated  from  ACSC  in  1965,  Shirley  delivered 
their  third  ehild,  Jennifer.  With  their  three  ehildren,  the  Herres  family  was 
thankful  the  Air  Foree  deeided  to  keep  them  at  Maxwell  AFB  for  an  additional 
year  to  teaeh  weapons  employment  at  the  Warfare  Systems  Sehool,  a 
eomponent  of  the  Air  University.  The  eourse  Major  Herres  taught  was  just  one 
of  a  number  of  short  eourses  in  eurrieula  that  eovered  subjeets  sueh  as 
eonventional  and  nuelear  weapons  employment,  missile  and  spaee  operations, 
and  eounter-insurgeney.  Herres  taught  a  broad  range  of  students  from  the 
aetive  and  reserve  foree,  government  serviee  eivilians,  and  defense  eontraetors. 
Speeifieally,  Maj  Herres  taught  his  students  how  to  alloeate  weapons  to  targets, 
proper  weapons  seleetion,  and  teehniques  on  how  to  estimate  weapons 
effeets.  Shirley  Herres  reealled  her  husband  “really  enjoyed  instrueting 
beeause  it  was  interaetive  and  he  believed  he  was  good  at  it.”'^^  Major  Herres’ 
reporting  offieial  agreed,  writing,  “Major  Herres  has  eontributed  more  to  the 
development  of  the  non-nuelear  weapons  eurrieulum  in  the  Weapons 
Employment  Planning  Course  than  any  other  individual.  He  ereated  superior 

Ginsburgh,  “The  Challenge  to  Military  Professionalism,”  265. 

Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  105-106. 
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instructional  periods  on  the  eharaeteristies  of  the  weapons  themselves  and  the 
interaetion  of  weapon  effeetiveness,  delivery  mode,  and  target  vulnerability.”'^^ 
By  the  twelve  year  point  Herres  was  already  a  well  diversified  offieer.  He 
started  as  a  fighter  pilot,  eontinued  as  a  maintenanee  offieer,  gained  further 
breadth  as  an  intelligenee  analyst,  and  rounded  it  out  as  an  instruetor  at  Air 
University.  Edueationally,  he  eompleted  ACSC  and  earned  two  graduate 
degrees.  Even  his  Master’s  degree  ehoiees  demonstrated  a  mind  set  for 
diversity.  He  earned  graduate  degrees  in  Eleetrieal  Engineering  and  Publie 
Administration.  His  early  eareer  aeeomplishments  and  experienees  eertainly 
set  the  eonditions  for  eontinued  diversity  during  the  rest  of  his  eareer. 


Field  Grade  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  on  Major  Robert  T.  Herres,  12  June  1965  -  11  June 
1966. 
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Chapter  2 

Cultivating  a  Career  of  Breadth  and  Depth  for  an  Air  Power  Leader 

The  leaders  of  the  Air  Force  must  have  a  depth  of  knowledge  in  their 
professional  capacity  as  Air  Force  officers.  This  means  a  reasonably 
detailed  understanding  of  the  unique  aspects  of  aerospace  force 
employment.  It  is  this  depth  which  set  the  Air  Force  executive  apart  among 
his  other  military  colleagues.  He  must  know  and  understand  the  doctrines 
of  his  profession. 

-Major  Robert  T.  Herres  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1966  the  Air  Foree  asked  for  eligible  volunteers  to 
eompete  for  billets  in  the  Aerospaee  Researeh  Pilot  Sehool  (ARPS).  The 
minimum  requirements  for  ARPS  entry  were:  a  baehelor’s  degree  in 
engineering,  physieal  seienee,  or  mathematies;  an  applieation  submitted  before 
a  person’s  32d  birthday  and  the  eourse  entered  before  the  33d  birthday;  and 
an  aetive  duty  pilot  in  the  grade  of  major  or  below,  with  a  minimum  of  500 
hours  as  an  instruetor  or  first  pilot  in  a  fighter,  bomber,  or  helieopter,  or  in  a 
eombination  of  these.  ^  Major  Herres  easily  met  the  ARPS  eligibility 
requirements  and  deeided  to  submit  a  paekage  for  seleetion.  Herres  survived 
the  very  eompetitive  seleetion  proeess  and  earned  a  position  in  the  1966-1967 
ARPS  elass.  Major  Herres,  Shirley,  and  their  three  ehildren  unexpeetedly,  but 
exeitedly  paeked  up  and  set  off  for  yet  another  Air  Foree  adventure  at  Edwards 
AFB,  California,  arriving  in  the  middle  of  the  July  heat  of  the  Mohave  Desert. 

ARPS  trained  experimental  test  pilots  to  supervise  and  eonduet  flight 
tests  for  researeh,  experimental,  and  produetion-type  aerospaee  vehieles;  and 
trained  researeh  pilots  for  flight  test,  engineering  design,  and  management  for 
advaneed  aerospaee  researeh  programs.  The  eurrieulum  at  ARPS  eonsisted  of 
two  major  phases.  The  first  phase.  Experimental  Test  Pilot  Course,  was  eight 
months  in  duration.  It  eonsisted  of  aeademie  and  flight  portions  eovering  two 


1  Major  Robert  T.  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’  and  Air  Force  Executive  Development,”  (Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  June  1965),  69. 
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major  segments  of  flight  testing;  performanee,  and  stability  and  eontrol.^ 

Major  Herres  found  this  phase  to  be  ehallenging  but  manageable  sinee  he  was 
already  an  experieneed  pilot.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  phase,  Herres  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel.  As  he  always  did,  he  attributed  his  promotion 
to  God,  family  members,  and  all  those  he  worked  with  presently  and  in  the 
past.  He  made  no  mention  or  even  hinted  that  he  aehieved  this  milestone  on 
his  own.  Shirley  Herres  eommented,  “This  was  not  something  Gen  Herres  did 
beeause  he  thought  it  was  obligatory,  for  him  it  was  truly  heartfelt.”^ 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Herres  found  the  seeond  phase,  Aerospaee  Researeh 
Pilot  Course  (ARPC),  mueh  more  ehallenging.  Most  of  the  aeademies  and 
instruetion  in  this  phase  was  new  to  Herres.  Furthermore,  ARPS  eondensed 
the  eourse  into  a  short  three  and  a  half  month  bloek.  The  phase  ineluded 
aeademie  and  flight  portions  eovering  four  ARPS  major  segments  of  aerospaee 
flight  testing:  elassroom  instruetion  on  performanee  and  operation  of  advaneed 
aireraft  and  spaee  vehieles;  flights  to  experienee  the  eharaeteristies  of  researeh 
aireraft  and  manned  spaee  vehieles;  physiologieal  and  psyehologieal 
familiarization  of  high-performanee  and  spaee  flight;  and  site  visits  to  faeilities 
involved  in  advaneed  aireraft,  spaee  vehieles,  and  related  systems  and 
eomponents.  ^ 

Throughout  his  ARPS  training,  Herres  had  to  report  elearly  and 
aeeurately  his  findings  from  eaeh  test  flight.  He  found  this  to  be  the  most 
tedious  yet  one  of  the  most  neeessary  parts  of  the  eurrieulum.  He  strived  to 
improve  his  written  and  oral  reports  with  eaeh  mission.  This  experienee  served 
as  a  great  honing  opportunity  for  his  writing  and  speaking  abilities.  It  was  also 
a  manifestation  of  an  assertion  made  in  his  GWU  thesis,  where  he  had  written 
the  “military  exeeutive...must  be  able  to  eommunieate  effeetively  with  his 
eolleagues  and  subordinates  in  order  to  train,  teaeh,  and  transmit  his  ideas 


3  Kutyna,  “The  Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School,”  82. 

Shirley  Herres  (Widow  of  General  Herres),  interview  by  author,  29  January  2009. 
s  Shirley  Herres  (Widow  of  General  Herres),  interview  by  author,  3  June  2009. 

®  Kutyna,  “The  Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School,”  86-87. 
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and  knowledge.”'^  These  skills  proved  invaluable  to  him  in  every  stage  of  his 
ensuing  eareer.  Herres  found  that  all  his  writing  and  speaking  ehallenges  in 
his  early  eareer  better  prepared  him  to  present  his  vision  to  subordinates, 
peers,  supervisors,  eivilian  and  world  leaders. 

When  the  1966-1967  elass  eheeked  into  ARPS,  the  eommandant 
informed  them  that  four  qualified  individuals  would  get  the  opportunity  to  be 
astronaut  eandidates  in  the  AF  Manned  Orbit  Laboratory  (MOL)  Program.  ^  The 
Air  Foree  developed  the  MOL  Program  as  a  result  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
mandate  to  eease  over  flights  of  the  Soviet  Union.  ^  Eisenhower  made  this 
deeision  to  minimize  further  politieal  tensions  between  the  US  and  the  Soviet 
Union  after  Franeis  Gary  Powers  and  his  U-2  had  been  shot  down  over  Soviet 
territory.  1°  To  eontinue  intelligenee,  reeonnaissanee,  and  surveillanee 
missions  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  abide  by  President  Eisenhower’s  mandate, 
the  AF  developed  the  MOL  Program.  The  opportunity  to  beeome  an 
astronaut  in  the  MOL  Program  intrigued  Herres  and  he  deeided  to  eompete  for 
one  of  the  slots. 

Lt  Col  Herres’  eomposed  and  exeeptional  performanee  during  ARPS 
earned  him  a  slot  as  one  of  the  four  astronaut  eandidates  seleeted  for  the  MOL 
Program.  Herres  and  the  other  three  eandidates  joined  thirteen  other 
astronauts  previously  seleeted  for  the  MOL  Program,  bringing  the  total  to 
seventeen  pilots.  12  The  seventeen  AF  pilots  trained  and  operated  in  a  veil  of 
seereey.  The  AF  ran  MOL  as  a  highly  elassified  program  beeause  of  the  obvious 
politieal  sensitivity  between  the  US  and  Soviet  Union.  The  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  publiely  stated  the  purpose  of  the  AF  MOL  Program  was  to 
eonduet  spaee  experiments  with  the  goal  of  gaining  knowledge  of  what  man  ean 


^  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  71. 

8  Military  pronunciation  of  MOL  is  “mole”.  Shirley  Herres,  interview. 

®  James  Bamford  and  C.  Scott  Willis,  Astrospies,  A  NOVA  production,  56  min.,  2008,  DVD. 
1°  Francis  Gary  Powers  and  Curt  Gentry,  Operation  Overflight:  A  Memoir  of  the  U2  Incident 
(Washington,  DC:  Brassey,  Inc.,  2004),  113. 

11  Bamford  and  Willis,  Astrospies. 

12  Timothy  C.  Hanley  and  Harry  N.  Waldron,  Historical  Overview:  Space  &  Missile  Systems 
Center,  1954-1995  (Los  Angeles,  CA:  SMC  History  Office,  1996),  29. 
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do  in  space.  In  actuality,  the  Herres,  ‘“The  Road  Ahead’,”  71. MOL  mission  was 
an  orbital  spy  program  utilizing  a  sophisticated  camera  the  size  of  a  car  with 
three  inch  resolution  to  conduct  strategic  intelligence  missions  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  intelligence  collected  on  the  Soviet  Union  consisted  of  taking 
pictures  of  high  priority  targets  such  as  military  bases  and  equipment.  The 
MOL  missions  would  entail  sending  a  crew  of  two  astronauts  to  near  earth 
orbit  in  a  Gemini  capsule  for  thirty  days  to  operate  the  camera  for  intelligence 
collection, 

The  training  for  MOL  included  flying  in  the  morning,  classes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  studying  at  night.  Herres  received  extensive  academic 
instruction  on  astronomy,  bioastronautics,  space  environment  and  flight 
mechanics,  and  atmosphere  re-entry.  The  MOL  training  process  proved 
physically  and  mentally  demanding  for  all  the  astronauts  as  they  were  subject 
to  extensive  medical  examinations,  physiological  testing,  and  psychological 
prodding,  Considering  all  the  requirements  and  demands  for  astronaut 
candidates,  Herres  composed  character  sustained  him  in  managing  the 
stressful  environment. 

The  MOL  program  tasked  Herres  with  demanding  flight  profile  and  space 
vehicle  simulation  requirements.  Probably  the  most  demanding  of  the  flight 
profiles  was  the  F-104  and  NF-104  “zoom  missions”.  In  the  NF-104  zoom 
mission  profile,  Herres  took  off  using  a  forty  degree  climb  angle  to  reach 
maximum  altitudes  between  100  and  110  thousand  feet.  Then  he  descended 
to  accomplish  a  low  lift-to-drag  ratio  pattern  and  landing.  The  zoom  sorties 
simulated  space  craft  and  lift-body  flight  characteristics.  Additionally,  the 
zoom  sorties  exposed  Lt  Col  Herres  to  “zero  gravity,  pressure  suit  survival. 


Bamford  and  Willis,  Astrospies. 

Hanley  and  Waldron,  Historical  Overview:  Space  &  Missile  Systems  Center,  1954-1995,  29. 

13  Bamford  and  Willis,  Astrospies. 

16  The  NF-104  Aerospace  Trainer  is  a  modified  F-104  Starfighter.  The  modifications  include  a 
rocket  engine,  extra  wingspan,  larger  tail,  reaction  control  jets  in  the  wingtips  and  nose,  and  a 
reaction  Jet  controller  in  addition  to  the  center  stick.  Kut3ma,  “The  Aerospace  Research  Pilot 
School,”  89. 
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rocket  propulsion,  reaction  control  handling,  energy  management,  and  variable 

stability.”  17 

The  MOL  used  a  Titan  111  booster  rocket  to  launch  a  Gemini  capsule 
attached  to  the  MOL  into  near  earth  orbit,  i*  To  train  the  astronauts  in  the 
high  to  zero  gravity  operations,  the  training  program  included  15g  profiles  in 
the  centrifuge  and  zero  gravity  flights  in  a  C-135  zero  gravity  aircraft. 
Additionally,  the  MOL  training  program  utilized  underwater  training  to 
simulate  zero  gravity  spacecraft  critical  tasks.  Astronauts  dawned  scuba  gear 
and  a  full  space  suit  to  practice  moving  exposed  film  packages  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  Gemini  capsule,  i^  This  ensured  the  exposed  film  did  not  get 
damaged  during  the  transfer  from  the  laboratory  to  the  Gemini  capsule.  This 
exercise  taught  astronauts  how  to  control  their  body  movements  in  a  zero 
gravity  environment. 

As  the  program  matured,  the  MOL  mission  expanded  to  include  missions 
of  firing  projectiles  to  neutralize  other  satellites,  encapsulating  and  recovering 
objects  from  space,  and  changing  the  orbital  trajectory  of  Soviet  Union 
satellites.  Unfortunately,  the  expansion  of  the  MOL  missions  caused  delays  in 
development  timelines  due  to  increased  costs  and  changes  in  launch  site  and 
vehicle  requirements.  20  As  a  result,  the  DOD  canceled  the  MOL  program  on  10 
June  1969  because  of  the  high  projected  costs  and  advances  developed  by  the 
National  Reconnaissance  Office  in  unmanned  satellites  with  the  same 
capabilities  as  MOL.  21 

Upon  cancellation  of  the  MOL  Program,  the  Air  Force  put  a  two-year 
“combat  restriction”  on  the  pilots  returning  to  fly  in  the  regular  Air  Force.  22 
This  restricted  MOL  pilots  from  participating  in  Vietnam  immediately  after 
leaving  the  highly  sensitive  program.  The  Air  Force  wanted  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  the  North  Vietnamese  handing  over  former  MOL  pilots  to  the 

Kut3ma,  “The  Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School,”  87-90. 

1®  Hanley  and  Waldron,  Historical  Overview:  Space  &  Missile  Systems  Center,  1954-1995,  29. 
James  Bamford  and  C.  Scott  Willis,  Astrospies. 

20  Hanley  and  Waldron,  Historical  Overview:  Space  &  Missile  Systems  Center,  1954-1995,  29. 

21  James  Bamford  and  C.  Scott  Willis,  Astrospies. 

22  Major  General  William  Hoover  (USNA  Class  1954),  to  the  author,  email,  10  April  2009. 
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Soviets  for  interrogation  in  the  event  of  eapture.  In  effeet,  the  Air  Foree 
restrietion  dashed  Lt  Col  Herres’  possibilities  of  beeoming  a  eombat  squadron 
eommander.  This  was  devastating  to  Lt  Col  Herres  beeause  he  knew  the  Air 
Foree  valued  squadron  eommand  and  eombat  experienee  highly  when 
eonsidering  promotions  to  Colonel. 

Nevertheless,  Lt  Col  Herres  reeeived  orders  to  report  to  the  Air  Foree 
Flight  Test  Center  (AFFTC)  at  Edwards  AFB,  California  in  August  1969.  There, 
he  served  as  the  Plans  and  Requirements  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (DCS).  This  job 
required  a  lot  of  interaetion  with  the  AFFTC  Wing  Commander’s  Staff,  6511 
and  6512  Test  Groups,  and  projeet  eontraetors.  The  primary  test  programs 
during  Lt  Col  Herres  tenure  ineluded  the  A-7D  Corsair  II,  the  FB-1 1  lA 
Aardvark,  the  C-5A  Galaxy,  and  the  AIM-4H  Faleon  air-to-air  missile.  ^3  Herres 
found  the  job  fun  but  ehallenging  and  said,  “I  learned  about  seheduling, 
money,  and  the  importanee  of  interpersonal  eommunieations.”^^  He  earned  a 
promotion  to  Colonel  in  November  while  fulfilling  the  duties  of  DCS. 

As  the  DCS,  Col  Herres  proeessed  all  requests  for  test,  support,  and 
other  programs.  ^5  Herres  prepared  and  disseminated  eomprehensive  flight  test 
direetives  to  all  AFFTC  units  involved.  Eaeh  direetive  ineluded  a  baekground 
diseussing  the  purpose  of  the  flight  test,  seope,  sehedule,  implementation 
required,  and  authority.  ^6  During  his  tenure  as  the  DCS,  he  published  75 
projeet  direetives  and  1 1  ehanges  to  those  direetives.  He  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  resourees  and  established  priorities,  responsibilities,  and 
proeedures  for  eonduet  or  support  of  all  AFFTC  programs.  ^7  His  most 
important  duty  was  representing  the  AFFTC  when  giving  briefs  to  senior  Air 
Foree  leaders,  sister  serviee  senior  leaders,  government  eontraetors,  and 
eongressional  delegations.  During  this  time  in  the  Air  Foree,  seleetion  for  a 
major  eommand’s  briefing  team  usually  indieated  a  eommander’s  eonfidenee  in 

23  History,  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center,  1  July  1969  -  30  June  1970,  45. 

24  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  interview  by  Paul  Ringenbach,  4  January  1995,  transcript,  44, 

Mrs.  Shirley  Herres,  Lincoln,  NE,  12. 

25  General  Herres,  interview,  12. 

25  History,  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Genter,  1  July  1969  -  30  June  1970,  Appendix  E. 

22  History,  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Genter,  1  July  1969  -  30  June  1970,  45. 
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a  subordinate’s  potential  for  further  advaneement  in  rank.  In  Herres’  ease,  this 
turned  out  to  be  true.  His  early  briefing  experienees  served  him  well 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  eareer,  espeeially  when  Herres  briefed  the  Joint 
Staff,  Congress,  and  the  National  Seeurity  Couneil  as  a  senior  Air  Foree  leader. 
In  his  performanee  of  duties  as  the  DCS,  Herres  exemplified  another  elaim  he 
made  in  his  GWU  thesis:  “An  understanding  of  the  teehnology  of  seienee  must 
be  developed  in  Air  Foree  leaders,  whieh  permits  them  to  reeognize,  evaluate, 
and  exploit  the  ever  ehanging  means  for  waging  war.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
insure  that  the  diseovery  and  development  of  these  means  are  not  left  to 
ehanee.”28 

In  his  final  AFFTC  offieer  effeetiveness  report.  Colonel  William  W.  Gilbert 
reeommended  Herres  for  an  assignment  to  the  Air  Staff  as  a  staff  offieer  in 
plans.  The  Wing  Commander,  Brigadier  General  Alton  Slay,  did  not  agree  with 
Col  Gilbert’s  reeommendation.  Slay  saw  a  major  weakness  in  Herres’  reeord; 
he  had  no  eommand  experienee  even  though  he  was  a  eolonel.  Consequently, 
Brig  Gen  Slay  reeommended  Herres  for  a  Deputy  Commander  for  Operations 
job  in  a  taetieal  fighter  wing  with  the  expeetation  that  he  would  progress  to 
wing  eommand  shortly  after.  29 

Instead,  the  Air  Foree  seleeted  Colonel  Herres  to  attend  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forees  (ICAF)  at  Fort  MeNair  in  Washington,  DC  for  the 
1970-1971  aeademie  year.  At  ICAF,  in  lieu  of  doing  a  thesis,  the  faeulty  asked 
Herres  to  join  a  team  of  three  other  students  to  author  a  “Blue  Book”  on 
military  spaee  operations,  Herres  felt  this  to  be  too  good  of  an  opportunity  to 
pass  up  so  he  aeeepted  the  offer  to  eo-author  the  book.  With  little  guidanee 
from  the  faeulty,  the  “Blue  Book”  team  developed  a  ehapter  outline  of  logieal 


28  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  70. 

22  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  on  Colonel  Robert  T.  Herres,  26  July  1969  -  9  June  1970. 

80  In  addition  to  the  in-residence  program,  ICAF  had  a  correspondence  program.  The 
curriculum  for  the  correspondence  course  included  approximately  25  volumes  of  textbooks 
called  “Blue  Books”  for  student  instruction.  Unfortunately,  ICAF  did  not  have  faculty  members 
with  the  experience  or  expertise  to  write  a  “Blue  Book”  on  space  during  the  1970-1971 
academic  year.  So  the  faculty  turned  to  the  students  with  space  experience  to  write  the 
textbook  for  the  correspondence  program.  General  Herres,  interview,  21. 
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space  topics  to  cover  and  assigned  two  chapters  to  each  team  member.  The  co¬ 
authors  exchanged  chapter  outlines  so  everyone  knew  exactly  what  each 
person  planned  on  writing.  They  helped  each  other  through  the 
conceptualization  stage  and  rough  drafts.  The  finished  product  gave  a 
comprehensive  overview  of  the  organization  and  management  of  the  US  space 
programs.  The  “Blue  Book”  explained  the  essential  developments  in  the 
technological  and  scientific  aspects  of  US  space  programs.  Col  Herres  was 
very  proud  of  his  team’s  accomplishment  and  hoped  it  would  serve  its  intended 
purpose  well. 

Since  ICAF  was  Col  Herres’  first  assignment  in  the  nation’s  capitol,  he 
wanted  Shirley  and  his  children,  who  were  in  junior  high  school  at  this  time,  to 
spend  time  touring  the  historic  sites  and  experiencing  the  cultural  aspects  of 
Washington.  To  aid  in  maximizing  his  family  time,  Herres  set  a  personal  goal 
to  complete  his  assigned  chapters  of  the  book  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
He  worked  on  his  portion  of  the  book  eight  hours  a  day  during  the  first 
semester  to  realize  his  goal.  Herres  finished  his  two  chapters  by  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  Holidays.  Consequently,  Col  Herres  and  his  family  had  time  to 
experience  DC  together  during  the  second  semester  of  ICAF. 

The  ICAF  academic  year  had  lasting  impressions  for  Col  Herres.  Even 
though  Herres  gained  joint  experience  in  his  previous  job  as  an  intelligence 
analyst,  he  believed  ICAF  helped  him  learn  more  about  the  other  service’s  roles, 
responsibilities,  and  expectations  of  the  Air  Force.  Furthermore,  he  felt  he 
learned  as  much  from  the  other  students  as  he  did  from  the  faculty  and  guest 
lecturers.  Herres  believed  you  could  learn  as  much  from  other  people’s 
experiences  as  you  could  from  reading  textbooks. 

Surprisingly,  after  graduating  from  ICAF  in  June  1971,  the  Air  Force 
decided  to  assign  Col  Herres  to  the  449*^  Bombardment  Wing  (Heavy)  at 

Colonel  Robert  A.  Foster  et  al.,  National  Security  Management:  National  Aerospace  Programs 
(Washington,  DC:  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  1972),  ill. 

32  Foster,  National  Security  Management:  National  Aerospace  Programs,  ill. 

33  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  “Guidelines  for  Leadership”  (lecture.  Air  Gommand  and  Staff 
Gollege,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL,  4  June  1985). 
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Kincheloe  AFB,  Michigan  to  serve  as  the  Viee  Wing  Commander.  This 
assignment  surprised  Col  Herres  beeause  the  Strategie  Air  Command  (SAC) 
had  a  legaey  of  hiring  their  wing  leadership  from  within  the  eommand.  In  other 
words,  one  had  to  grow  up  in  SAC  to  beeome  a  senior  leader  in  SAC  and  up 
until  this  moment  in  his  eareer,  Col  Herres  did  not  have  experienee  in  SAC. 

This  opportunity  had  transpired  beeause  the  SAC  Commander,  General 
Bruee  Holloway,  deeided  bringing  “new  blood”  to  the  eommand  was  neeessary 
to  populate  and  improve  his  bomb  wings  during  the  dynamie  flux  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  During  Vietnam,  Colonels  in  SAC  had  transferred  in  and  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  fill  eommand  requirements  supporting  the  war  effort.  This 
state  of  flux  eaused  leadership  shortages  within  SAC.  To  fill  these  leadership 
positions,  Gen  Holloway  purposefully  sought  Colonels  who  had  broadened  their 
early  eareers  in  order  to  bring  different  perspeetives  within  SAC.  Gen  Holloway 
knew  the  value  of  different  perspeetives  first  hand  sinee  he  also  spent  his  early 
eareer  in  the  fighter  eommunity  and  then  transferred  to  SAC.  Col  Herres’  early 
eareer  development  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  this  opportunity  and  managed 
to  mitigate  the  negative  infiuenee  of  his  laek  of  eommand  experienee  beeause 
this  assignment  eventually  led  to  a  SAC  wing  eommand. 

Herres’  transition  to  SAC  was  not  without  turbulenee.  He  faeed 
animosity  from  members  within  his  old  and  new  eommands.  Herres  eertainly 
took  a  ribbing  for  the  major  eommand  transfer  from  his  fighter  pilot  mentors 
and  peers.  This  ribbing  was  not  without  eause.  At  this  point  in  the  Air 
Foree,  the  senior  positions  on  the  Air  Staff  and  major  eommands  were 
beginning  to  be  populated  by  fighter  pilots.  This  was  due  to  fighter  wings 
doubling  in  size  by  1965  and  SAC  wings  eonsiderably  redueing  in  the  same 
time  frame.  This  was  a  major  turn  in  the  tide  for  the  previously  SAC 
dominated  Air  Foree.  It  was  for  this  reason  Herres’  fighter  pilot  peers  and 
mentors  eneouraged  him  to  stay  in  the  Taetieal  Air  Command  (TAC)  for  future 


34  Shirley  Herres,  interview,  29  January  2009. 

35  Colonel  Mike  Worden,  Rise  of  the  Fighter  Generals:  The  Problem  of  Air  Force  Leadership, 
1945-1982  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  AL:  Air  University  Press,  2007),  187. 
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leadership  positions.  The  eareerists  in  SAC  also  saw  the  ehanging  of  the 
guard  as  unsettling.  It  was  unsettling  to  them  beeause  SAC  offieers  started  to 
feel  the  ramifieations  of  ehange  by  losing  out  on  promotions  as  a  result  of  the 
outsiders  taking  the  eommand  billets.  This  turning  of  the  tide  was  due  to  the 
fighter  pilot  eommunity’s  broadening  mission  and  its  ability  to  develop  more 
ereative  leaders  as  a  result  of  extensive  eombat  time  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
something  SAC  eould  not  elaim  to  the  same  extent.  The  situation  for  SAC 
Airmen  was  further  exasperated  by  the  Air  Foree’s  inereasing  desire  for  eareer 
diversity  in  their  future  leaders.  This  eommodity  was  sought  by  Air  Foree 
senior  leaders  beeause  of  the  notieeable  “presenee  of  more  pluralistie  and 
pragmatie  views”  in  sueh  Airmen.  ^9  Regrettably,  this  was  not  the  mold  SAC 
had  east  for  their  eohorts  for  at  least  a  generation.  Despite  SAC’s  impending 
downfall.  Col  Herres’  eomposure  and  ability  to  eommunieate  his  reasoning  for 
switehing  major  eommands  helped  appease  his  mentors  from  TAC,  who 
originally  thought  his  deeision  was  a  eareer  killer. 

Col  Herres  did  not  enter  into  SAC  without  preparation  or  senior  leader 
guidanee.  A  born  and  raised  SAC  warrior.  Brigadier  General  Eugene  Hudson, 
took  him  under  his  wing,  Brig  Gen  Hudson  eommanded  the  40*^^  Air  Division 
whieh  was  the  eommanding  organization  for  the  449*^  BW.  Brig  Gen  Hudson 
eonsidered  it  a  ehallenge  and  his  job  to  get  the  young  Viee  Commanders,  with 
little  or  no  prior  SAC  experienee,  ready  to  eommand  SAC  wings.  He  taught  his 
fledgling  Viee  Commanders  the  nuisanees  and  ways  of  SAC.  Herres 
remembered  Hudson  as  “a  great  mentor  and  he  had  high  standards.  He  was  a 
tough  eookie  to  work  for.  You  would  have  thought  he  stepped  out  of  that  movie 


36  Major  General  William  Hoover,  interview  by  author,  23  March  09. 

37  General  Herres,  interview,  24. 

33  Worden,  Rise  of  the  Fighter  Generals,  191. 

39  Worden,  Rise  of  the  Fighter  Generals,  213. 

"^0  Major  General  Eugene  L.  Hudson  started  his  Air  Force  career  as  a  B-29  pilot  during  WWll. 
He  served  the  majority  of  his  career  after  WWIl  in  Strategic  Air  Gommand.  Reference  his 
official  AF  biography  to  learn  more  about  his  contributions  to  SAG  at  http://www.af.mil/ 
bios/bio.asp?bioID=5871. 
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Rock  Hudson  made.  The  real  offieer  Hudson  eould  have  played  that  role  better 
than  Roek  Hudson  did.”t^i 

En  route  to  his  new  assignment,  Col  Herres  stopped  at  Castle  AFB, 
California  to  attend  the  93d  Bomb  Wing  replaeement  training  unit  eourse. 
Herres  spent  two  weeks  with  the  93d  to  eomplete  ground  training  in  the  B-52 
Stratofortress  and  KC-135  Stratotanker.  During  this  time,  SAC  qualified  their 
erews  in  the  B-52  and  KC-135.  He  then  eontinued  to  Kineheloe  AFB  to 
eomplete  the  flying  portion  of  the  qualifieation  proeess.  Considering  the 
neeessity  for  qualifying  in  multiple  aireraft  during  his  ARPS  experienee, 
qualifying  in  two  more  aireraft  was  nothing  but  old  hat  for  Herres. 

When  Col  Herres  eheeked  into  the  449*^  BW,  Colonel  Kenneth  M. 
Holloway  was  the  eommander.  Col  Herres’ job  was  to  support  Col  Holloway  in 
earrying  out  the  449*^  Wing’s  mission  with  fifteen  B-52H  bombers  and  fifteen 
KC-135  tankers.  The  two  main  eomponents  of  the  449*^  mission  were  to 
support  the  ongoing  war  in  Vietnam  and  eontinue  the  strategie  mission  of 
deterrenee  against  the  Soviet  Union.  As  part  of  the  Viee  Wing  Commander’s 
duties.  Col  Holloway  eharged  Herres  to  foeus  on  inereasing  the  morale  of  the 
personnel  assigned  to  the  449*^  BW.  This  foeused  responsibility  was  due  to  a 
statement  made  about  low  morale  during  the  April  through  June  1971 
evaluation  period.  Col  Holloway  wanted  the  situation  addressed  and  improved 
immediately.  Aeeordingly,  Col  Herres  asked  the  base  ehaplain  to  aeeomplish 
an  appraisal  of  the  moral  in  the  wing.  ^2 

Chaplain  V.  J.  Meerdink  diseovered  the  morale  evaluation  eondueted 
during  the  April  -  June  1971  period  was  purposefully  misrepresented  and 
reported  by  a  disgruntled  evaluator.  The  results  of  the  morale  evaluation  were 
found  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  individual  evaluator  and  not  the  refieetion  of  the 
eolleetive  group  of  449*^  BW  Airmen.  Despite  this  eneouraging  finding. 
Chaplain  Meerdink  did  note  the  449*^  BW  leadership  did  have  an  “up-hill” 
ehallenge  to  improve  morale  eonsidering  “the  base’s  isolated  geographie 

General  Herres,  interview,  20,  25. 

"^2  History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  July  -  September  1971,  exhibit  31,  1. 
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position,  extended  winters,  limited  means  of  transportation,  and  dubious 
military-eivilian  eommunity  relationships.” 

After  Chaplain  Meerdink’s  appraisal.  Col  Herres  knew  where  the  wing 
stood  and  he  developed  a  plan  to  improve  the  morale  of  his  Airmen.  To  help 
Herres  reaeh  this  goal,  the  449*^  reeeived  a  $155,324  inerease  in  organizational 
and  maintenanee  funds  from  the  40*^  Air  Division  Headquarters  to  improve 
airman’s  dormitories,  reereational  faeilities,  and  other  faeilities  frequented  by 
base  personnel.  Additionally,  Col  Herres  began  programs  to  improve 
interpersonal  and  military-eivilian  relationships.  Herres  initiated  these 
programs  to  improve  the  base’s  relationship  with  the  loeal  eommunity  sinee  his 
Airman  had  several  less  than  favorable  ineidents  when  frequenting  loeal 
establishments  during  their  off  duty  hours.  To  show  his  eommitment  to 
improve  relations  with  the  loeal  population.  Col  Herres  volunteered  a  KC-135 
and  a  B-52  from  the  wing  to  fly  two  low-level  passes  over  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Miehigan  during  an  Ameriean  Legion  Parade.  Herres  also  used  a  base  fire 
engine  and  a  moek-up  of  the  BOMARC  missile  from  the  37*^  Aerospaee  Defense 
Squadron  as  statie  displays  for  the  loeals  to  enjoy.  Consequently,  the 
eommunity  invited  Col  Herres  to  be  a  member  of  the  parade  as  an  honored 
guest.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  morale  evaluation  for  the  next  quarter 
inereased  to  “fair  and  improving,”  and  the  base’s  standing  with  the  loeal 
population  grew  substantially.  ^6  The  morale  situation  validated  the  lessons 
Herres  learned  about  leadership  in  his  earlier  eareer.  He  saw  firsthand  how  a 
eommander  must  take  eare  of  his  people  and  in  turn  the  people  will  take  eare 
of  the  mission.  Herres  earned  this  lesson  with  him  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
eareer. 

Col  Herres  beeame  the  aeting  eommander  of  the  449*^  BW  on  12  April 
1972  when  Col  Holloway  reeeived  orders  for  a  six  month  temporary  duty 


"^3  History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  July  -  September  1971,  50,  exhibit  31,3. 
History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  July  -  September  1971,  2. 

History.  449*  Bombardment  Wing,  April  -  June  1972,  4. 

"^6  History,  449*  Bombardment  Wing,  October  -  December  1971,  6. 
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assignment  to  Anderson  Air  Base,  Guam.  This  inereased  responsibility  eame 
mueh  sooner  than  Col  Herres  expeeted,  espeeially  sinee  the  449*^  BW  was 
experieneing  a  high  operations  tempo  due  to  Vietnam  War  eommitments.  In 
support  of  the  Vietnam  War  effort,  the  449*^  BW  was  tasked  to  provide  erews 
for  ARC  LIGHT,  YOUNG  TIGER,  and  COMMANDO  ELITE  missions.  During 
ARC  LIGHT  missions,  the  449*^  BW  sent  B-52  erews  and  aireraft  to  Anderson 
AB,  Guam  and  U-Tapao  Royal  Thai  Navy  Airfield,  Thailand  in  support  of  the 
bombardment  eampaign  against  North  Vietnam.  During  the  YOUNG  TIGER 
missions,  the  449*^  BW  sent  KG- 135  erews  and  aireraft  to  U-Tapao  AB, 
Thailand  in  support  of  the  air  refueling  mission  for  the  Southeast  Asia  air 
operations,  During  the  COMMANDO  ELITE  missions  the  wing  KC-135’s 
ferried  fighter  aireraft  to  Hiekam  AFB,  Hawaii.  The  fighter  aireraft  would  later 
eontinue  to  Southeast  Asia  to  fight  in  the  war. 

Additionally,  Col  Herres  led  the  wing  in  missions  that  were  not  in  direet 
support  of  the  Vietnam  War.  His  erews  took  part  in  the  Spanish  and  Eielson 
Tanker  Task  Forees,  BUSY  SKYSPOT,  and  BURNING  PIPE  mission.  As  a  part 
of  these  tanker  task  forees,  449*^  BW  KG- 135  aireraft  and  erews  deployed  to 
support  air  refueling  operations  over  Europe  and  Alaska.  During  the  BUSY 
SKYSPOT  missions,  449*^  B-52s  assisted  in  training  forward  air  eontrollers.  In 
these  missions,  B-52  erews  dropped  eonventional  bombs,  known  as  “Iron 
Bombs”,  while  direeted  by  a  forward  air  eontroller.  ^9  During  the  BURNING 
PIPE  missions,  449'^'^  KG- 135s  flew  air  refueling  missions  for  SAC 
reeonnaissanee  aireraft  eondueting  worldwide  intelligenee  eolleetion.  All 
these  missions,  along  with  the  Vietnam  War  effort,  kept  Col  Herres  dutifully 
employed  during  his  boss’  absenee. 

Col  Holloway  returned  to  Kineheloe  AFB  from  Anderson  AB  in  Oetober 
and  reeeived  orders  to  SAC  Headquarters  shortly  thereafter.  As  a  result.  Col 
Herres  took  eommand  of  the  449*^  BW  during  formal  eeremonies  presided  over 

History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  April  -  June  1972,  2. 

"^8  History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  October  -  December  1972,  18-19. 

History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  January  -  March  1972,  40. 

History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  October  -  December  1972,  22. 
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by  Lieutenant  General  James  M.  Keek  (2^'^  Air  Foree  Commander),  on  27 
November  1972.  This  was  Col  Herres  first  offieial  eommand  sinee  joining  the 
Air  Foree.  Considering  his  performanee  over  the  previous  six  months,  Lt  Gen 
Keek  had  great  trust  and  eonfidenee  in  Herres’  ability  to  lead  the  449*^  BW. 

Soon  after  taking  eommand.  Col  Herres  experieneed  one  of  the  most 
diffieult  eireumstanees  of  any  flying  unit  eommander.  One  of  his  449*^  BW 
assigned  B-52  erews  erashed  over  North  Vietnam  on  26  Deeember  1972.  The 
North  Vietnamese  had  shot  sixty-eight  surfaee-to-air-missiles  (SAM)  that  night, 
resulting  in  two  downed  B-52s.  Surprisingly,  there  were  not  more  losses 
eonsidering  there  were  120  bombers  and  113  support  aireraft  in  a  small  pieee 
of  sky  that  night.  One  of  the  two  ill-fated  bombers  was  owned  by  Herres, 
erew  E-21,  eommanded  by  Captain  Robert  J.  Morris. 

Immediately  after  finding  out  about  the  ineident.  Col  Herres  and 
Shirley  went  to  visit  eaeh  of  the  erewmember’s  spouses.  Col  Herres  shared  the 
information  he  knew  about  the  event  with  the  families  and  offered  them 
eomfort  through  prayer.  Col  Herres,  in  good  faith,  prayed  with  eaeh  of  the 
families  in  hopes  of  a  safe  return  by  the  B-52  erewmembers.  In  addition  to 
Morris,  the  erew  onboard  ineluded  Capt.  Miehael  H.  LaBeau,  Capt.  Nutter  J. 
Wimbrow  III,  ILT  Robert  M.  Hudson,  ILT  Duane  P.  Vavroeh,  and  SGT  James 
R.  Cook.  After  Captain  Morris  had  given  a  bail-out  order,  the  erew  of  the 
aireraft  paraehuted  to  safety.  However,  LaBeau,  Vavroeh,  Hudson  and  Cook 
were  eaptured  by  the  North  Vietnamese  immediately  after  the  bailout.  These 
four  spent  the  next  six  weeks  in  the  Hanoi  prison  system.  Ultimately,  they 
were  released  by  the  Vietnamese  Government  in  Operation  Homeeoming  on 


History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  October  -  December  1972,  2. 

^2  History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  October  -  December  1972,  19. 

Jeffrey  D.  Glasser,  The  Secret  Vietnam  War:  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Thailand,  1961- 
1975  (Jefferson,  NO:  McFarland  and  Company,  Inc.,  1995),  139. 

Glasser,  The  Secret  Vietnam  War:  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Thailand,  1961-1975,  139. 
History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  October  -  December  1972,  19. 

56  History,  449‘6  Bombardment  Wing,  October  -  December  1972,  19. 

57  P.O.W.  Network,  “Biographies  on  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Action  (POW/MIA)  from 
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February  12,  1973.  Unfortunately,  there  was  not  a  happy  ending  for  Morris 
or  Wimbrow.  The  Vietnamese  Government  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  two 
until  four  years  later  when,  in  late  September  1977,  the  Vietnamese  returned 
the  remains  of  Morris  and  Wimbrow  to  U.S.  authorities. 

Col  Herres  soon  experieneed  eommanding  Vietnam  eombat  missions 
firsthand.  Col  Herres  reeeived  temporary  duty  orders  to  U-Tapao  AB,  Thailand 
and  took  eommand  of  the  310*^  Strategie  Wing  (Provisional)  on  23  Mareh  1973 
in  support  of  Operations  YOUNG  TIGER  and  COMBAT  LIGHTNING.  Herres 
flew  thirty-seven  KG- 135  and  six  B-52D  eombat  missions  from  Mareh  through 
August  1973  during  this  operation.  Herres  flew  his  B-52D  eombat  missions 
with  the  307th  Strategie  Wing,  whieh  was  eo-loeated  with  the  310^^  at  U-Tapao 
AB. 

The  3 1  Qth  SW’s  mission  was  to  provide  air  refueling  to  aireraft  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Air  Foree  ereated  the  provisional  units  at  U-Tapao  to 
support  the  inereased  air  operations  surge  during  most  of  1972-1973.  ^2  The 
KG- 135  missions  were  affeetionately  known  as  “gaggles”  amongst  the  Airman  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  gaggles  were  preseleeted  orbits  designated  by  names  of 
eolors.  The  orbits  eontained  six  over-land  traeks  in  Northern  Thailand  and  two 
over-water  traeks  above  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Tanker  erews  planned  for  missions 
to  serviee  sixteen  aireraft  in  the  duration  of  one  sortie.  ^3  Besides  the  primary 
mission  of  providing  air  refueling,  the  wing  flew  other  Department  of  Defense 
direeted  sorties  sueh  as  Foree  Logisties  Support,  seareh  and  reseue,  tanker 
deployment  and  redeployment,  and  ferry  missions.  ^4 

Again,  Col  Herres  found  the  most  ehallenging  aspeet  of  his  eommand  to 
be  the  morale  of  his  personnel.  He  used  several  indieators  to  monitor  the 
morale  of  the  wing  and  measure  how  well  the  men  aeeomplished  the  mission. 
Herres  assessed  the  mission  effeetiveness  rate,  the  tail  number  substitutions, 
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the  number  of  personnel  on  “duties  not  ineluding  flying”  status,  and  simply 
listened  to  any  3 1 0*^  SW  member  who  had  a  eomplaint  during  his  weekly  one 
hour  “open  door  sessions”.  His  willingness  to  listen  to  his  troop’s  point  of 
view  showed  he  valued  the  signifieanee  of  eommunieation. 

As  a  result  of  the  15  August  1973  eeasefire  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Herres  began  to  have  eoneerns  that  the  morale  of  his  Airmen  would 
deteriorate  slightly  beeause  of  the  redueed  sortie  requirements.  Col  Herres’ 
intuition  turned  out  to  be  wrong  due  in  large  part  to  his  aetions  in  lead  turning 
the  potential  morale  problem.  Herres  wrote  a  reeommendation  letter  to  the 
1  yth  Air  Division  Commander  ( 1 7^^  AD /  CC)  as  a  result  of  the  eeasefire 
agreement.  Herres  requested  a  erew  reduetion  from  eighty-seven  to  fifty-two 
erews  in  order  to  produee  the  maximum  sortie  rate  with  the  minimal  amount  of 
erews.  The  17*^  AD/CC  approved  the  request  and  authorized  a  further 
reduetion  to  forty- six  erews.  The  sortie  requirements  for  the  period  after  the 
eeasefire  agreement  was  suffieient  to  generate  approximately  twenty  sorties 
daily  in  support  of  reeonnaissanee  missions,  refueling  training  for  B-52  erews, 
and  taetieal  aireraft.  This  sortie  rate  kept  the  remaining  fifty-two  erews  busy 
enough  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

After  initiating  the  drawdown  of  KC-135  erews  at  the  310*^  SW,  Col 
Herres  ended  his  tour  in  Southeast  Asia  on  9  September  1973.  Three 
months  after  his  return  to  the  449*^  BW,  the  Air  Foree  seleeted  him  for 
promotion  to  Brigadier  General.  The  day  after  his  offieial  promotion 
announeement,  he  reeeived  an  assignment  to  SAC  Headquarters  at  Offutt  AFB, 


“open  door  session”  data  from  History,  310**^  Strategic  Wing  (Provisional),  1  July  -  31 
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-30  June  1973,  9-10. 
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Nebraska  as  the  Direetor  of  Command  and  Control.  The  promotion  to  Brig 
Gen  signified  the  transition  between  his  intermediate  eareer  and  senior  Air 
Foree  eareer.  During  Herres’  first  eommand  experienees,  his  only  shorteoming 
eame  in  striking  a  balanee  in  the  relationship  between  operations  tempo  and 
maintenanee  sehedules.  His  maintainor’s  morale  began  to  lag  due  to  the  extra 
hours  being  worked  to  keep  up  with  the  flight  operations.  This  oversight 
eould  be  attributed  to  the  laek  of  experienee  as  a  squadron  or  group 
eommander  before  taking  on  the  responsibilities  as  a  wing  eommander. 

The  extensive  training  in  ARPS  and  the  MOL  Program  presented  him  with 
the  ehanee  to  diversify  into  spaee  operations.  His  attendanee  at  ICAF  helped 
him  learn  more  about  the  other  serviee’s  roles  and  responsibilities  in  joint 
operations,  and  his  edueational  experienees  gave  him  a  perspeetive  of  what  the 
other  serviees  expeeted  of  the  Air  Foree  in  the  joint  arena.  More  importantly, 
Herres  developed  relationships  with  sister  serviee  students  at  ICAF  that  paid 
dividends  in  his  future.  His  experienee  as  wing  eommander  for  the  449*^  BW 
and  3 1 0*^  SW  provided  him  the  opportunity  to  diversify  into  bomber  and  tanker 
eombat  flight  operations.  It  also  served  as  an  example  of  how  he  fulfilled 
another  assertion  in  his  ACSC  thesis,  “Above  all  else,  the  Air  Foree  exeeutive  is 
a  leader  of  men.  This  is  the  highest  of  the  military  arts  and  is  all  the  more 
diffieult  as  it  is  often  performed  in  an  environment  of  physieal  danger.  The 
management  role  does  not  detraet  from  the  need  for  the  leadership  art  sinee, 
by  definition,  the  resourees  employed  by  the  manager  inelude  men.”'^'’^  Lastly, 
he  learned  that  leading  an  Air  Foree  wing  required  an  extensive  understanding 
of  how  to  deal  with  morale,  manning,  and  budgeting.  Combining  all  his  mid- 
eareer  experienees  with  his  early  eareer  diversity  distinetly  eultivated  a  breadth 
and  depth  that  would  shape  his  performanee  as  a  senior  leader. 


’’2  General  Herres,  interview,  14. 

23  History,  449‘*'  Bombardment  Wing,  January  -  March  1974,  29. 
2"^  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  71-72. 
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Chapter  3 

The  Magnum  Opus  of  Diversity 

Leadership  is  not  something  you  can  learn  and  then  go  execute;  rather  it  is 
something  to  be  lived  and  wrestled  with  everyday.  Leadership  is  a 
constant  learning  experience  that  is  wholly  individualized  and  very  much  a 
problem  of  adapting  one’s  attributes  and  accounting  for  one’s  weaknesses 
to  the  situations  encountered. 

-  General  Robert  T.  Herres  ^ 

General  Herres’  well  rounded  early  and  intermediate  eareer  primed  him 
for  sueeess  while  serving  in  subsequent  senior  leadership  positions.  Herres’ 
experienees  gave  him  the  penehant  to  transeend  serviee  paroehialism  and 
effeetively  integrate  air  and  spaee  power  in  support  of  the  US  National  Seeurity 
Strategy.  His  serviee  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  Direetor  of  Command, 
Control,  and  Communieation  (C^);  Commander  in  Chief  (CINC)  of  US  Spaee 
Command;  and  Viee  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (VCJCS)  show-eased 
the  value  of  his  early  eareer  diversity.  Herres  eapitalized  on  these  previous 
experienees  to  help  develop  a  strategie  vision  and  a  distinetive  leadership  style 
while  serving  in  eaeh  of  these  three  key  military  positions. 

In  between  his  assignments  as  the  449*^  Bomb  Wing  Commander  and 
JCS  C3  Direetor,  Herres  held  five  Air  Foree  speeifie  senior  leadership  positions. 
He  served  as  the  C^  Direetor  at  SAC  from  1974-1975,  Seeurity  Assistanee 
Programs  Deputy  Commander  from  1975-1977,  Headquarters  Air  Foree  C^ 
Direetor  from  1977-1979,  Air  Foree  Communieations  Command  Commander 
from  1979-1981,  and  Eighth  Air  Foree  Commander  from  1981-1982.  ^  Though 
Gen  Herres  exeelled  at  eaeh  of  these  jobs,  they  only  obliged  him  to  foeus  mainly 
on  Air  Foree  polieies  and  requirements.  He  rarely  relied  on  his  early  eareer 
diversity  experienees  to  meet  the  ehallenges  in  these  jobs. 


1  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  “Guidelines  for  Leadership”  (lecture,  Air  Gommand  and  Staff 
Gollege,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL,  4  June  1985). 

2  Ronald  H.  Cole  et  al..  The  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Washington,  DC:  Joint 
History  Office,  1995),  161. 
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Lieutenant  General  Herres  served  as  the  JCS  Direetor  of  from  Oetober 
1982  to  July  1984.  ^  In  this  eapaeity,  Lt  Gen  Herres  was  responsible  to  the 
Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS)  for  the  planning,  programming,  and 
budget  oversight  for  C^  of  all  the  military  serviees.  This  was  not  an  easy 
endeavor  eonsidering  President  Reagan’s  strategie  military  program  ineluded  a 
five-year  $31  billion  budget  to  improve  and  expand  the  US  C^  network  that 
eontrolled  the  nation’s  strategie  nuelear  forees.  ^  Managing  a  budget  was  not  a 
new  experienee  for  Lt  Gen  Herres  sinee  he  previously  made  budget  deeisions  as 
the  449th  and  3 1  Qth  wing  eommander. 

As  the  JCS  Direetor  of  C^,  Lt  Gen  Herres  worked  serviee  requirements  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Herres  regularly  defended  C^  requirements  for  all  the  serviees 
before  the  Seeretary  of  Defense  (SeeDef)  and  Congress.  During  these 
oeeasions,  Lt  Gen  Herres’  valuable  eommunieation  skills  paid  many  dividends. 
His  ability  to  artieulate  elearly  the  US,  military  serviees,  and  Unified  and 
Speeified  Command  CINCs’  C^  requirements  often  garnered  approval  from  his 
audienees.  Moreover,  in  order  to  implement  the  US  C^  plan  and  budget,  Lt  Gen 
Herres  worked  extensively  with  the  serviees  to  address  their  C^  requirements. 
From  his  past  joint  experienee  in  the  EIC  and  military  edueation,  Herres 
understood  how  the  joint  system  worked.  He  aeted  as  an  honest  broker  to 
prioritize  eaeh  of  the  serviee  and  CINCs’  C^  requirements.  Lt  Gen  Herres 
eoordinated  serviee  and  CINC  proposals  for  eongressional  funding  approval  and 
alloeated  funds  to  approved  projeets.  ^  This  was  not  an  easy  proeess 
eonsidering  the  importanee  of  C^  systems  for  all  military  operations. 

Inevitably,  Herres  had  disgruntled  senior  military  and  eivilian  leaders  beeause 
there  simply  was  not  enough  money  to  fund  all  the  US  C^  requirements  despite 
a  $31  billion  budget. 

3  Cole  et  al.,  The  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  157. 

General  Robert  T.  Herres,  interview  by  Paul  Ringenbach,  4  January  1995,  transcript,  44,  Mrs. 
Shirley  Herres,  Lincoln,  NE,  24. 

5  William  Arkin  and  Peter  Pringle,  “C^j;  Command  Post  for  Armageddon,”  The  Nation,  April 
1983,  434. 

6  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Instruction  (CJCSI)  7401.02D,  Combatant  Commander 
Command  and  Control  Initiatives  Program,  31  October  2007,  A-1. 
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To  add  to  the  challenges  for  Lt  Gen  Herres,  strategic  was  often 
characterized  as  the  “weakest  link”  in  America’s  deterrent  against  Soviet 
nuclear  attack.  In  light  of  this,  Lt  Gen  Herres  focused  his  efforts  on  the 
survivability  of  the  nuclear  architecture  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  overall  purpose  of  this  challenge  was  to  convince  the 
Soviets  that  the  US  could  continue  to  manage  its  forces  effectively  after  a 
nuclear  attack.  *  This  was  a  necessary  effect  to  achieve  strategic  deterrence 
against  the  Soviet’s  air,  submarine,  and  missile  nuclear  arsenal.  In  order  to 
attain  this  objective,  Lt  Gen  Herres  coordinated  with  the  services  and  CINCs  to 
develop  a  system  that  was  reliable,  secure,  redundant,  and  interoperable  for 
US  high-level  command  and  control  echelons.  ^  While  developing  the  US 
military’s  architecture,  Herres  satisfied  another  point  he  made  in  his  ACSC 
thesis,  “Air  Force  executives  must  be  able  to  exploit  the  rapidly  expanding  tools 
and  techniques  of  management  which  assist  in  isolating,  defining,  evaluating, 
and  testing  problems  and  their  solutions.”  This  proved  an  enormous 
endeavor  taking  into  consideration  all  the  air,  space,  ground,  and  sea 
necessities  for  the  US  system. 

The  next  position  that  emphasized  the  value  of  General  Herres’  early 
career  diversity  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  US  Space  Command  from 
September  1985  to  Februaryl987.  During  this  period  of  his  career,  Gen  Herres 
served  simultaneously  in  three  positions:  CINC  of  the  North  American 
Aerospace  Defense  Command  (NORAD),  Commander  of  the  US  Air  Force  Space 
Command,  and  CINC  of  US  Space  Command.  The  reason  US  Space  Command 
merits  more  emphasis  than  his  other  two  responsibilities  is  Gen  Herres  served 


The  Staff  of  the  Carnegie  Panel  on  US  Security  and  the  Future  of  Arms  Control,  Challenges  for 
US  National  Security  (New  York,  NY:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1982),  85. 

8  The  Staff  of  the  Carnegie  Panel  on  US  Security  and  the  Future  of  Arms  Control,  Challenges  for 
US  National  Security  (New  York,  NY:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1982),  125. 

®  Kurt  Gottfried  and  Bruce  G.  Blair,  Crisis  Stability  and  Nuclear  War  (New  York,  NY:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1988),  318. 

10  Major  Robert  T.  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’  and  Air  Force  Executive  Development,”  (Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  June  1965),  71. 
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as  an  architect,  promoter,  and  defendant  for  the  creation  of  the  new  Unified 
Command. 

Gen  Herres’  relationship  with  Gen  Vessey,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS),  was  a  major  factor  in  the  successful  creation  of  US 
Space  Command.  Vessey  fully  supported  the  Unified  Space  Command  effort 
and  worked  hard  at  the  issue  from  his  position  as  the  CJCS.  Generals 
Herres  and  Vessey  successfully  encouraged  and  influenced  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (JCS)  to  agree  on  the  creation  of  US  Space  Command  and  support  a 
recommendation  to  the  SecDef.  Generals  Herres  and  Vessey  persuaded  the 
JCS  by  highlighting  the  inadequacies  of  military  space  systems  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  single  operational  chain  of  command.  Gen  Herres  stressed  the 
necessity  for  unity  of  command  for  the  growing  array  of  space  systems  and 
their  distinctive  capabilities.  Herres  further  asserted  the  disunity  of  the 
current  military  space  structure  could  not  effectively  support  all  of  the  services’ 
needs  as  efficiently  as  putting  all  the  space  operations  under  one  command. 
Shockingly,  Generals  Herres  and  Vessey’s  deliberations  achieved  their  goal  of 
establishing  a  Unified  Space  Command  without  it  becoming  an  overly 
acrimonious  issue  amongst  the  JCS. 

By  then,  Gen  Herres  thoroughly  understood  the  military-political  system. 
He  knew  how  to  construct  US  Space  Command  in  a  way  that  would  preempt 
critics  who  were  against  the  existence  of  the  Unified  Space  Command.  The 
Navy,  representing  most  of  the  critics,  carefully  monitored  the  relationship 
between  Air  Force  Space  Command  and  the  US  Space  Command.  Adm  Carl 
Trost,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  felt  the  Air  Force  should  not  dominate  space 
operations  for  the  US  military.  Adm  Trost  and  his  Navy  supporters  in  Congress 
felt  an  Air  Force-led  Unified  Space  Command  might  develop  and  evolve  in  the 

General  Herres,  interview,  27. 

12  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  General  United  States  Air  Force,  Commander  in  Chief  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  Commander  in  Chief  Aerospace  Defense  Command, 
Commander  in  Chief  United  States  Space  Command,  Commander  Air  Force  Space  Command, 
Volume  One,  Selected  Speeches,  30  July  1984  -  6  February  1987  (Colorado  Springs,  CO:  US  Air 
Force,  1987),  18. 

13  Herres,  Volume  One,  Selected  Speeches,  18. 
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same  manner  as  the  paroehial  Strategie  Air  Command.  In  an  effort  to  temper 
the  Airman’s  domination  of  spaee  and  to  proteet  the  Navy’s  provineial  spaee 
interests,  the  Navy  formed  the  Naval  Spaee  Command.  However,  this  gambit 
did  not  work  beeause  Gen  Herres  adroitly  subordinated  the  Navy’s  Spaee 
Command  to  US  Spaee  Command  by  eonvineing  the  SeeDef  and  the  US 
Congress  that  the  serviee  speeifie  spaee  eommands  should  funetion  as 
resouree  managers,  but  operational  eontrol  of  all  military  spaee  assets  should 
fall  under  US  Spaee  Command.  The  SeeDef  and  US  Congress  agreed  with 
Herres’  assertions  and  passed  a  law  to  formalize  the  relationship  between  the 
serviee  speeifie  spaee  eommands  and  the  US  Spaee  Command. 

Another  delieate  issue  that  Gen  Herres  overeame  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  the  Unified  Spaee  Command  was  the  delineation  of  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  between  NORAD,  Air  Foree  Spaee  Command,  and  US 
Spaee  Command.  Herres  had  to  eraft  eredible  but  viable  relationships  between 
NORAD,  US  Spaee  Command,  and  the  Air  Foree  Spaee  Command.  Gen  Herres 
sueeessfully  realized  this  through  elear  thinking,  eommunieation,  and 
leadership.  Herres’  early  joint  experienees  in  the  EIC  and  knowledge  from  PME 
allowed  him  to  transeend  the  serviee  paroehialism  of  Air  Foree  Spaee 
Command  and  NORAD.  Herres  assertively  eonvineed  other  senior  leaders 
within  the  Air  Foree  that  relinquishing  eontrol  of  their  spaee  assets  to  US 
Spaee  Command  was  in  the  best  interest  for  all  of  the  military  serviees.  Gen 
Herres  eontended  the  transfer  of  eontrol  was  neeessary  to  manage  more 
effeetively  the  finite  spaee  resourees. 

To  aeeomplish  this,  Gen  Herres  used  the  analogy  of  Air  Foree  airlift 
before  the  Military  Airlift  Command  stood  up.  Gen  Herres  eonveyed  to  the 
other  Air  Foree  senior  leaders  that,  “Just  like  airlift,  spaee  operations  were  a 

1"^  General  Herres,  interview,  26. 

General  Robert  T.  Herres,  General  United  States  Air  Force,  Commander  in  Chief  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  Commander  in  Chief  Aerospace  Defense  Command, 
Commander  in  Chief  United  States  Space  Command,  Commander  Air  Force  Space  Command, 
Volume  Three,  Articles,  Interviews,  Statements,  and  Congressional  Testimony,  30  July  1984  -  6 
February  1987  (Golorado  Springs,  GO:  US  Air  Force,  1987),  20. 

16  Herres,  Volume  Three,  Articles,  Interviews,  Statements,  and  Congressional  Testimony,  20. 
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critical  resource  whieh  must  be  alloeated  -  not  in  an  ad  hoe  manner  to  meet 
serviee  speeifie  requirements,  but  with  a  joint  operational  foeus  to  meet 
eritieally  important  requirements  of  the  unified  and  speeified  eommands 
employing  US  military  forees  around  the  world  in  their  various  theaters.” 

This  episode  proved  Herres’  even-handedness  was  not  only  direeted  toward  the 
Navy.  He  also  took  his  own  serviee  to  task  when  it  was  neeessary. 

The  faet  that  Gen  Herres  was  the  eommander  for  NORAD  and  Air  Foree 
Spaee  Command  further  helped  him  understand  how  to  delineate  the  roles  and 
responsibilities.  He  was  able  to  aehieve  this  endeavor  without  destroying  the 
spirit  and  sense  of  eooperation  between  the  three  eommands.  Furthermore, 
his  organization  of  US  Spaee  Command  did  not  prohibit  the  other  eommands 
from  aehieving  their  fundamental  and  assigned  missions.  Gen  Herres  did 
this  by  inerementally  integrating  US  Spaee  Command’s  mission  into  the  other 
eommands.  For  NORAD,  he  ensured  the  spaee  eapabilities  provided  ample 
warning  of  aerospaee  attaek  through  satellite  surveillanee  and  the  early 
warning  system.  Herres  worked  to  identify  how  the  Air  Foree  Spaee 
Command’s  organize,  train,  and  equip  responsibilities  supported  US  Spaee 
Command’s  mission  of  spaee  operations  employment  for  the  joint 
eommunity.  20 

After  the  delineating  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  US  Spaee 
Command,  Gen  Herres  turned  his  efforts  towards  the  most  important  issues 
faeing  the  US  spaee  eommunity  whieh  were  defining  the  mission,  organizing 
the  personnel,  and  developing  the  infrastrueture  for  US  Spaee  Command.  21 
The  mission  development  portion  for  US  Spaee  Command  was  espeeially 
diffieult  in  light  of  President  Reagan’s  23  Mareh  1983  unveiling  of  the  Strategie 

Herres,  Volume  Three,  Articles,  Interviews,  Statements,  and  Congressional  Testimony,  126. 

18  Lieutenant  General  Donald  C.  Mackenzie,  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  (Deputy  Commander  in 
Chief,  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command  Colorado  Springs,  CO),  interview  by  Dr. 
Herbert  M.  Zolot,  16  October  1987,  transcript,  #K239. 0512-1848,  USAF  Historical  Research 
Center,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL,  12. 

19  Mackenzie,  interview,  12. 

20  Herres,  Volume  Three,  Articles,  Interviews,  Statements,  and  Congressional  Testimony,  20-25. 

21  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  “Strategic  Aerospace  Defense:  The  Challenges  of  the  1980s.”  Paper 
presented  at  the  Air  War  College  Associate  Programs.  Maxwell  AFB,  AL,  March  1985,  12. 
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Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  known  as  “Star  Wars.”  22  Gen  Herres  needed  to 
determine  how  to  integrate  the  eontroversial  and  evolving  “Star  Wars” 
teehnologies,  eoneepts,  and  polieies  into  US  Spaee  Command’s  mission.  Gen 
Herres  also  needed  to  ineorporate  President  Reagan’s  August  1984  National 
Spaee  Strategy,  a  guideline  that  identified  five  elements  to  shore  up  potential 
shortfalls  in  the  US  spaee  program  as  eompared  to  the  Soviet  spaee  program.  ^3 
Gen  Herres  asserted  the  Soviet’s  had  five  key  spaee  advantages  over  the 
US.  First,  the  Soviets  outperformed  the  US  at  a  rate  of  four  to  one  yearly  in 
spaee  launehes.  They  had  an  option  of  eight  different  launeh  vehieles  as 
eompared  to  the  US’  three.  ^4  Seeond,  the  Soviets  had  satellites  in  more  orbits 
than  the  US.  They  expanded  their  satellite  orbits  from  the  low  earth  and 
Molniya  orbits  to  inelude  the  geosynehronous  orbit.  Third,  the  Soviets 
extended  their  spaee  traeking  station  eapability  to  inelude  naval  ships.  They 
built  the  NEDELIN  Class  auxiliary  ship  whieh  supported  their  spaee  programs 
from  international  waters  and  provided  them  the  eapability  to  traek  and 
reeover  spaeeeraft  worldwide,  Fourth,  Moseow  was  defended  by  the  world’s 
only  operational  anti-ballistie  missile  system.  ^6  Fifth,  unlike  the  US,  the 
Soviet’s  had  operational  offensive  spaee  weapons.  The  Soviets  developed  and 
deployed  a  fraetional  orbiting  bomb  system.  This  system  was  an  unmanned 
spaeeeraft  that  eould  be  launehed  and  eomplete  a  partial  orbit  with  a  nuelear 


22  James  Clay  Moltz,  The  Politics  of  Space  Security:  Strategic  Restraint  and  the  Pursuit  of 
National  Interests  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press,  2008),  191-192. 

23  President  Reagan’s  National  Space  Strategy  outlined  five  necessary  objectives  for  US  space 
operations.  The  first  objective  was  assured  access  to  space.  This  asserted  the  US  must  retain 
the  ability  to  enter,  transit,  and  use  space  without  interference.  The  second  objective  required 
the  pursuit  of  a  long-term  survivable  enhancement  program  for  space  systems  judged  as 
critical  to  national  security.  The  third  objective  was  a  continued  study  of  space  arms  control 
options  for  national  security.  The  fourth  directed  US  space  and  space  related  programs  to 
support  the  SDI.  The  fifth  objective  directed  sustenance  of  a  vigorous  space  technology 
program.  General  Robert  T.  Herres,  General  United  States  Air  Force,  Commander  in  Chief  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  Commander  in  Chief  Aerospace  Defense  Command, 
Commander  in  Chief  United  States  Space  Command,  Commander  Air  Force  Space  Command, 
Volume  One,  Selected  Speeches,  30  July  1984  -  6  February  1987  (Colorado  Springs,  CO:  US  Air 
Force,  1987),  50. 

24  Herres,  Volume  One,  Selected  Speeches,  49. 

25  Herres,  Volume  One,  Selected  Speeches,  51. 

26  Herres,  Volume  One,  Selected  Speeches,  82. 
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weapon  on  board.  After  the  fraetional  orbit  it  eould  be  returned  to  earth  on 
eommand  and  detonated.  ^7  They  also  had  an  operational  laser  program  with 
the  ability  to  interfere  with  US  satellites  in  LEO.  Gen  Herres  took  all  the 
Soviet’s  spaee  advantages  into  aeeount  when  making  deeisions  on  how  to 
design,  build,  and  employ  US  military  spaee  assets  and  strategy.  ^8  in  his  effort 
to  understand  the  Soviet’s  spaee  and  nuelear  eapabilities,  Herres  sometimes 
fell  baek  into  a  role  similar  to  his  job  as  an  intelligenee  analyst  in  the  EIC.  At 
times,  he  beeame  overly  enamored  with  analyzing  intelligenee  on  the  Soviets 
and  spent  more  time  than  neeessary  for  a  eommander  of  his  rank  in  the 
intelligenee  eenter.  29 

Gen  Herres  viewed  spaee  operations  not  only  as  a  foree  multiplier  but  as 
an  extension  of  the  US  deterrenee  strategy  based  on  mutually  assured 
destruetion  (MAD),  The  MAD  strategy  asserted  the  US  eould  deliver  a  fatal 
nuelear  eounterblow  in  retaliation  to  an  initial  Soviet  nuelear  strike,  Gen 
Herres  studied  deterrenee  theory  and  its  applieation  to  US  national  seeurity 
while  attending  ACSC  and  ICAF.  His  first  applieation  of  deterrenee  theory  was 
not  as  CINC  US  Spaee  Command  but  as  an  astronaut  in  the  MOL  program  and 
as  the  449th  Bomb  Wing  Commander  earlier  in  his  eareer.  These  earlier 
experienees  faeilitated  Gen  Herres’  supposition  that  the  MAD  deterrent  strategy 
left  the  US  with  minimal  military  options  and  he  argued  the  need  for  a 
defensive  eapability  to  strengthen  the  strategy.  ^2  Herres  knew  the  deterrenee 
strategy  was  the  foundation  for  national  survival  against  a  Soviet  nuelear 
attaek.  Herres  believed  the  US  needed  to  ereate  the  pereeption  that  sueh  an 
attaek  would  be  too  eostly  for  the  Soviet  Politburo  and  he  needed  to  put  the  US 
in  a  position  of  advantage  by  ineorporating  defensive  spaee  eapabilities.  Gen 

2^  Herres,  Volume  One,  Selected  Speeches,  79. 

28  Herres,  Volume  Three,  Articles,  Interviews,  Statements,  and  Congressional  Testimony,  70. 

22  Major  General  Maurice  Padden  (Former  Vice  Commander  Air  Force  Space  Command), 
interview  by  author,  10  April  2009. 
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Herres  based  his  advocacy  for  defensive  capabilities  on  his  earlier  experience  of 
designing  space  defensive  systems  as  an  astronaut  in  the  Air  Force  MOL 
program;  however  these  systems  were  still  in  their  infancy. 

In  addition  to  MAD,  Gen  Herres  dutifully  evolved  the  US  Space 
Command  strategy  to  include  SDl  and  National  Space  Strategy  directives.  Gen 
Herres’  vision  for  US  Space  Command’s  chartered  mission  evolved  into 
missions  including:  space  support  and  control,  surveillance  and  warning,  and 
ballistic  missile  defense,  Gen  Herres  developed  policies  and  procedures  for 
operational  direction  of  space  assets  as  assigned  by  the  JCS  to  conduct  these 
missions.  Besides  addressing  Soviet  space  strengths,  the  other  central  element 
in  Gen  Herres’  formulation  of  strategy  was  ensuring  the  US  Space  Command 
provided  space  support  to  the  Unified  and  Specified  Commands  which 
employed  US  military  forces  worldwide.  ^6  Gen  Herres’  earlier  experience  with 
the  ideas  of  deterrence,  as  a  wing  commander  in  SAC,  helped  him  immensely 
in  formulating  strategy  which  incorporates  higher  organization’s  strategies  and 
directives. 

To  gain  support  for  US  Space  Command,  Gen  Herres  developed  a  cordial 
and  credible  media  relationship.  The  media  became  a  US  Space  Command  ally 
in  informing  the  JCS,  US  Congress,  and  the  American  people.  He  knew 
problems  could  arise  if  US  Space  Command  tried  to  hide  facts  or  otherwise 
cover  up  bad  news  or  unfavorable  intentions  from  interested  parties.  Again, 
this  is  where  Gen  Herres’  integrity  and  composure  served  as  guiding  principles 
for  his  leadership.  Herres  knew  the  faster  his  public  affairs  staff  got  the  Space 
Command’s  perspective  to  the  media,  the  story  had  a  better  chance  of  being 
fair,  balanced,  and  favorably  received.  His  goal  with  the  media  was  to  make 
them  become  professional  colleagues  versus  adversaries.  Herres  went 

34  James  Bamford  and  C.  Scott  Willis,  Astrospies,  A  NOVA  production,  56  min.,  2008,  DVD. 
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through  these  efforts  beeause  he  valued  the  support  of  the  Ameriean  people. 

He  knew  without  their  support,  US  Spaee  Command  eould  ultimately  forget 
about  reeeiving  money  needed  to  develop  neeessary  spaee  programs. 

Herres  deseribed  US  Spaee  Command’s  eongressional,  serviee,  and 
publie  support  as  “a  telling  proeess;  not  a  selling  proeess.”^^  As  part  of  Gen 
Herres’  telling  proeess,  he  pursued  press  eonferenees  and  partieipated  in  many 
one-on-one  interviews  with  loeal  and  national  news  ageneies.  Gen  Herres 
further  pushed  his  message  by  submitting  artieles  about  US  Spaee  Command’s 
mission  and  its  importanee  for  national  seeurity  to  loeal  and  national 
newspapers  and  defense  industry  and  professional  military  magazines. 

Gen  Herres  also  advoeated  for  US  Spaee  Command’s  mission  by 
engaging  in  eommunity  outreaeh.  His  robust  politieal  agenda  ineluded  visiting 
the  eounty  eommissioners,  the  mayors,  the  eity  eouneils,  and  ehamber  of 
eommeree  exeeutive  eouneils  for  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  and  Denver,  He 
used  VIP  visits  to  US  Spaee  Command  as  another  avenue  to  tell  the  story.  He 
viewed  all  the  eongressional  visits  as  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  US  senators. 
Representatives,  and  staffers  with  the  impression  that  the  US  Spaee  Command 
had  a  solid  purpose  and  deserved  funding  for  eurrent  and  future  programs. 

In  performanee  of  his  duties  as  the  US  Spaee  Command  CINC,  Gen 
Herres  portrayed  the  trait  of  ereativity  and  imagination  from  his  GWU  thesis. 
Herres’  belief  as  a  major  had  been  that  “few,  if  any,  of  the  neeessary 
professional  skills  of  the  Air  Foree  exeeutive  ean  be  aehieved  if  he  laeks 
ereativity  and  imagination.  These  intangible  eharaeteristies  are  further  needed 
to  meet  the  erueial  tasks  of:  developing  flexible  strategy  and  taeties;  developing 
useful  and  realistie  doetrine  in  the  light  of  politieal  and  teehnologieal  realities; 
and  organizing  to  meet  a  variety  of  military  and  politieal  objeetives.”'’^^  Qen 
Herres  helped  to  defend  serviee  programs  on  Capitol  Hill,  before  the  Offiee  of 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  before  the  Defense  Resources  Board.  All  of  Gen 
Herres’  past  experiences  gave  him  a  broad  perspective  for  the  joint  duties  of 
CINC  US  Space  Command.  Reflecting  on  his  past  experiences,  Herres  recalled 
he  had  “a  brother  with  a  career  in  the  Army.  I  went  to  the  Naval  Academy.  I 
had  a  lot  of  dark  blue  in  my  blood.  And  I  understood  the  Navy.  You  can’t 
spend  four  years  at  the  academy,  including  summer  cruises  and  all  the  other 
related  training,  and  not  come  away  without  understanding  the  Navy  pretty 
well.  That  helped  give  me  perspective.  All  of  this  added  together  meant,  in  my 
view,  that  putting  Space  Command  together  was  a  job  I  was  most  perfectly 
suited  for.”  43  These  experiences  certainly  gave  him  a  credible  perspective  on 
the  other  service’s  traditions  and  nuances.  Furthermore,  his  joint  experience 
in  ICAF  and  the  EIC  imparted  an  uncommon  insight  of  the  other  services 
operational  and  strategic  space  requirements.  All  these  past  experiences 
supplied  him  with  command  and  control,  operational,  strategic,  and  political 
experience  necessary  to  develop  an  organization  like  US  Space  Command. 

The  pinnacle  of  Gen  Herres’  military  opportunities  for  exploiting  his 
diverse  upbringing  came  to  fruition  after  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986 
reorganized  the  Department  of  Defense  and  created  the  position  ofVCJCS.  The 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  came  about  because  of  a  perceived  weakness  by  the  US 
Congress  in  the  JCS  command  system  and  unnecessary  interservice  rivalry.  44 
The  VCJCS  position  was  created  to  encourage  the  services  to  cooperate  in  more 
joint  endeavors.  45  By  ratifying  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  Congress  hoped  to 
achieve  improvements  in  how  the  services  fought  wars  together,  developed  and 
purchased  joint  weapon  systems,  and  reduce  the  Chairman’s  work  load.  45 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  made  the  VCJCS  the  second  highest  ranking 
officer  in  the  US  military.  The  service  chiefs  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
assigned  seniority  of  the  VCJCS.  Admiral  William  Crowe,  Jr.,  the  CJCS,  knew 
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the  first  person  serving  in  the  position  faeed  a  sensitive  situation  with  the 
serviee  ehiefs  given  the  sharp  battle  and  residual  resentment  over  the  VCJCS 
rank.  Adm  Crowe  believed  Gen  Herres  was  well  suited  for  this  position 
eonsidering  his  diverse  military  reeord  and  his  eomposure.  Adm  Crowe  knew 
Gen  Herres  to  be  a  patient  and  low-key  leader  who  gave  little  thought  to 
eeremony  or  status.  Adm  Crowe  knew  Herres’  type  of  temperament  was 
neeessary  to  work  with  the  resentful  serviee  ehiefs.  Herres  was  flattered  and 
humbly  aeeepted  the  position  when  the  Adm  Crowe  offered  him  the  opportunity 
to  be  the  first  VCJCS.  Though,  Gen  Herres’  personal  preferenee  was  to  remain 
as  the  US  Spaee  Command  Commander  until  his  mandatory  retirement  in  two 
and  a  half  years, 

Sinee  Gen  Herres  was  the  plank  owner  of  the  newly  ereated  VCJCS 
position,  he  had  a  lot  of  infiuenee  in  defining  the  responsibilities.  While 
defining  the  responsibilities,  Gen  Herres  took  advantage  of  Colonel  Randy 
Blanks’  CJCS  staff  experienee.  Colonel  Blanks  served  as  the  USAF  member  on 
the  Chairman’s  Staff  Group  when  Gen  Vessey  was  the  CJCS.  Col  Blanks 
amassed  an  enormous  amount  of  invaluable  experienee  on  the  Joint  Staff 
working  influential  military  issues  and  eoordinating  with  the  White  House 
Staff.  49  After  his  serviee  for  the  CJCS  staff.  Col  Blanks  beeame  Gen  Herres’ 
exeeutive  offieer  at  US  Spaee  Command. 

Onee  Gen  Herres  diseovered  he  was  ehosen  as  the  VCJCS,  he  sent  Col 
Blanks  on  temporary  duty  at  the  Pentagon  as  a  liaison  to  work  with  the 
Chairman’s  Staff  Group.  Herres  wanted  Col  Blanks  and  the  CJCS  staff  group 
to  establish  the  responsibilities  of  the  VCJCS  position.  The  Goldwater-Niehols 
Aet  obliquely  defined  the  VCJCS  billet  to  be  whatever  the  Chairman  and  the 
Seeretary  of  Defense  wanted  it  to  be.  Gen  Herres  and  Adm  Crowe  deeided  this 
vague  duty  deseription  needed  more  speeifieity.  Consequently,  Gen  Herres,  Col 

Admiral  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.  with  David  Chanoff,  The  Line  of  Fire:  From  Washington  to  the 
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Blanks,  and  the  CJCS  staff  group  developed  a  eomprehensive  list  of  speeifie 
responsibilities  for  the  VCJCS.  Herres  applied  his  lessons  learned  from 
working  as  the  JCS  Direetor  and  outlined  responsibilities  that  he  believed 
would  help  the  Chairman  earry  out  his  duties  and  institutionalize  the  VCJCS 
position.  After  mueh  deliberation  between  Gen  Herres,  Col  Blanks,  and  the 
CJCS  staff  group,  the  finished  produet  suggested  fifteen  speeifie  duties  to  be 
aeeomplished  by  the  VCJCS.  Adm  Crowe  eoneurred  with  the  suggested 
responsibilities  as  did  the  SeeDef,  Casper  Weinberger,  who  was  “eneouraged  by 
their  seope  and  substanee.” 

Of  the  fifteen  responsibilities,  five  of  the  assigned  duties  were  distinetive 
items  to  help  foster  joint  operations  among  the  military  serviees.  The  five 
major  joint  enhaneing  duties  assigned  to  the  Gen  Herres  by  Adm  Crowe  were 
military  resouree  management,  joint  personnel  poliey,  joint  professional 
military  edueation,  oversight  of  the  defense  ageneies,  and  oversight  of 
deliberate  war  planning.  ^2  Out  of  these  five  responsibilities,  Gen  Herres  made 
the  greatest  eontributions  in  the  military  resouree  management  and  alloeation 
proeesses. 

In  the  dominion  of  resouree  management,  Gen  Herres  served  in  two  key 
areas;  the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  and  the 
aequisition  proeess.  In  the  PPBS,  Gen  Herres  partieipated  in  the  Defense 
Resourees  Board  (DRB).  The  DRB  was  the  Offiee  of  the  SeeDef  s  eorporate 
review  board,  whieh  helped  Seeretaiy  Weinberger  direet  the  PPBS  proeess.  Gen 
Herres’  working  expertise  with  the  eombatant  eommands’  operational  plans, 
faeilitated  his  ability  to  authoritatively  represent  the  CINCs  requirements  in  the 
event  of  resouree  shortfalls  and  eompeting  JCS  priorities. 


so  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  the  Honorable  Casper 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense,  memorandum,  6  April  1987. 
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Gen  Herres  served  as  the  ehairman  of  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Couneil  (JROC)  and  as  the  viee  ehairman  of  the  Defense  Aequisition  Board 
(DAB)  in  the  dominion  of  aequisitions.  The  JROC’s  eharter  eharged  the  VCJCS 
with  the  authority  to  provide  military  program  oversight  and  monitoring  from 
the  beginning  of  the  aequisition  proeess.  The  JROC  responsibilities  also 
emphasized  the  eombatant  eommander’s  requirements,  while  ensuring 
interoperability  and  feasibility.  Previously,  the  CINCs  had  little  influenee  over 
deeisions  made  in  Washington,  DC;  furthermore,  “weapons,  eommunieation 
equipment,  and  other  supplies  were  purehased  without  adequate  input  from 
the  CINCs  who  would  us  them  in  battle.”  Under  the  authority  of  Gen  Herres, 
the  CINCs  had  a  ehampion  to  fight  for  their  requirements  in  DC.  Additionally, 
the  JROC  worked  to  “reduee  parallel  and  duplieative  efforts  from  the  individual 
serviees  and  promoted  eeonomies  of  seale”.  Gen  Herres  institutionalized  the 
role  of  the  military  in  setting  requirements  for  major  weapons  systems,  taking 
the  responsibility  from  the  eivilian  military  leadership  and  putting  that  proeess 
baek  in  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Staff.  Under  Herres,  the  JROC  took  its  first 
steps  toward  assuming  a  prominent  position  in  the  resouree  alloeation 
proeess. 

Gen  Herres  ran  the  JROC  with  an  aim  to  bring  the  serviee  ehiefs  and 
CINCs  to  eonsensus.  By  his  own  aeeount,  Herres  was  prepared  to  lay  down  the 
law  if  eonsensus  eould  not  be  reaehed.  Herres  asserted,  “If  it  eomes  down  to 
the  eruneh  and  I  fiat  disagree,  then  I’m  going  to  say  this  is  the  way  it’s  going  to 
be.”^^  But  Gen  Herres  did  not  resort  to  this  extreme  during  his  tenure  as 
VCJCS.  Some  erities  suggested  that  this  only  served  to  water-down 
requirements  and  was  an  indieation  that  the  serviee  ehiefs  still  drove  the 
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budget  and  acquisition  process.  This  critique  definitely  serves  as  a  demerit 
against  Gen  Herres  mission  of  “ensuring  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines 
have  the  best  systems  available  to  carry  out  the  national  strategy.”  In 
response  to  these  critiques,  Gen  Herres  replied,  “We  have  validated  more 
requirements  to  initiate  new  programs  in  the  past  couple  of  years  than  we  have 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  institution  of  the  JCS.”^^  It  was  Gen  Herres’  earlier 
joint  experiences  in  AFIT,  EIC,  and  ICAF  which  helped  him  anticipate  the  needs 
of  each  service  to  support  the  national  strategy. 

As  the  only  military  member  of  the  DAB,  Gen  Herres  served  as  an 
advocate  for  the  service  chiefs  and  combatant  commander’s  military 
requirements.  In  tandem  with  the  chairman  of  the  DAB  and  the 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  Gen  Herres  helped  “define  joint 
weapons  requirements,  assessed  their  affordability,  defined  trade-offs  between 
cost  and  performance.”  ^2  Additionally,  he  helped  decide  whether  to  develop  the 
item,  purchase,  or  adapt  existing  military  or  commercial  systems.  Again,  this 
was  not  an  easy  process  to  articulate  military  requirements  to  civilian 
government  officials  and  Congressional  members. 

The  most  controversial  military  program  Gen  Herres  dealt  with  in  the 
JROC  and  DAB  was  “Star  Wars”.  He  had  extensive  experience  with  this 
program  as  the  US  Space  Command  Commander  which  helped  him  navigate 
the  political  minefield  surrounding  the  program.  As  the  former  US  Space 
Command  leader,  many  thought  Gen  Herres  would  be  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  program.  Yet,  he  could  not  be  a  blind  supporter  of  “Star  Wars”  given  his 
new  responsibilities  as  the  VCJCS.  Gen  Herres,  along  with  Adm  Crowe,  were 
not  opposed  to  the  program  but  both  thought  the  military  needed  more 
information  on  the  capabilities  before  approving  a  large  portion  of  the  defense 
budget  to  fund  the  program.  Gen  Herres  testified  to  congress  in  1988  that  the 
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military  was  not  ready  to  recommend  fielding  “Star  Wars”  anytime  soon.  He 
cautioned  congress  that  several  more  years  of  research  was  needed  “to 
demonstrate  that  these  technologies  are  mature  enough  to  be  weaponized,  that 
this  system  will  perform  as  advertised  and  as  expected,  and  that  the  costs  that 
will  have  to  be  expended  to  field  the  system  are  reasonable  and  absorbable.” 

This  testimony  put  Herres  at  odds  against  SecDef  Weinberger,  other 
Pentagon  officials,  and  many  senior  Air  Force  leaders.  SecDef  Weinberger  did 
not  consider  “Star  Wars”  as  a  program  in  question.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  “President  Reagan  made  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  program 
and  the  only  job  left  was  to  figure  out  how.”^^  Herres  received  further  criticism 
from  Mr.  Frank  Gaffney,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Policy,  who  said,  “I  think  the  Chiefs  are  death  on  Star  Wars”.  Mr. 
Gaffney  further  explained  that  Herres  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  considered  the 
program,  “a  challenge,  and  an  undesirable  competitor  for  resources  they  would 
rather  see  spent  on  other  things.”  Here,  Mr.  Gaffney  was  correct  because 
Gen  Herres  did  indeed  have  an  “expressed  concern”  with  the  “big  bite  SDI 
would  take  out  of  the  strategic  budget”.  Additionally,  many  senior  Air  Force 
leaders  criticized  Gen  Herres’  standpoint  since  the  Air  Force  had  a  vested 
interest  in  “Star  Wars”.  The  senior  Air  Force  leaders  believed  “Star  Wars” 
would  increase  the  service’s  prerogatives  since  most  of  the  military’s  space 
operators  resided  in  the  Air  Force.  Despite  SecDef  Weinberger,  Assistant 
Secretary  Gaffney,  and  senior  Air  Force  leader’s  criticism,  Gen  Herres  relied  on 
his  integrity  and  his  earlier  experiences  in  the  MOL  program,  PME,  and  US 
Space  Command  to  develop  an  informed  decision  on  the  “Star  Wars”  program. 
Herres  simply  believed  he  was  doing  the  right  thing  because  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

6"^  John  H.  Cushman,  Jr.,  “The  Nation:  Beyond  the  Campaign,  More  Tests  Await  ‘Star  Wars’” 
The  New  York  Times,  16  October  1988. 

65  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.  with  David  Chanoff,  The  Line  of  Fire,  303. 

66  Cushman,  “The  Nation:  Beyond  the  Campaign,  More  Tests  Await  ‘Star  Wars’”. 

6^  Cushman,  “The  Nation:  Beyond  the  Campaign,  More  Tests  Await  ‘Star  Wars’”. 

68  Ronald  E.  Powaski,  Return  to  Armageddon:  The  United  States  and  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race, 
1981-1999  (Oxford,  UK:  Oxford  University  Press,  2003),  63. 
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Gen  Herres,  with  Adm  Crowe’s  support,  foreed  the  “Star  Wars”  program 
aequisitions  through  the  DAB  review  proeess  despite  the  politieal  and  lobbyist 
pressure  to  build  the  hardware  prematurely.  Herres  knew  if  he  let  the  erities 
have  their  way,  “Star  Wars”  would  suffer  from  large  eost  overruns  or  fall  short 
of  performanee  expeetations.  Knowing  he  was  walking  on  thin  iee  with 
SeeDef  Weinberger,  Gen  Herres  patiently  but  resolutely  explained  the  reasons 
for  subjeeting  “Star  Wars”  to  the  same  proeess  as  all  of  the  other  potential 
military  aequisitions.  After  a  few  sessions  of  debate,  Gen  Herres  finally  won 
over  SeeDef  Weinberger  and  earned  his  support.  During  his  trials  and 
tribulations  with  the  SeeDef,  Gen  Herres  fulfilled  yet  another  mark  of  a 
sueeessful  senior  leader  that  he  had  identified  years  earlier  in  his  GWU  thesis: 
“The  military  professional  must  understand  the  role  of  the  eivilian  manager  in 
government  and  the  federal  politieal  exeeutive.  To  fully  grasp  this,  he  must 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  domestie  politieal  proeess.” 

On  the  whole,  Gen  Herres’  performanee  as  the  VCJCS  was  admirable  to 
all  who  witnessed  his  aetions.  Adm  Crowe  definitely  displayed  his  eonfidenee 
in  Gen  Herres’  ability  to  lead  the  JCS.  This  was  evident  from  Adm  Crowe’s 
willingness  to  earry  out  his  tenuous  travel  sehedule  and  unquestionably  leave 
the  responsibilities  of  the  CJCS  position  to  Gen  Herres.  This  eonfidenee  was 
further  displayed  after  Adm  Crowe’s  seeond  term  as  CJCS  ended  in  September 
1989,  and  he  deelined  nomination  for  another  term,  Without  pause,  he 
suggested  President  Bush  and  SeeDef,  Diek  Cheney,  eonsider  Gen  Herres  as 
the  new  CJCS.  Many  in  the  military  and  Pentagon,  in  partieular,  felt  Herres 
was  the  front-runner  for  the  CJCS  job  eonsidering  his  eurrent  position. 
Additionally,  it  was  the  USAF’s  “turn”  in  the  unwritten  rotation  of  the  CJCS 
seleetion.  Even  Gen  Colin  Powell  antieipated  Gen  Herres  as  a  shoo-in  for  CJCS 
and  believed  he  would  be  a  superb  ehoiee.  Mueh  to  the  surprise  of  many, 

6^  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.  with  David  Chanoff,  The  Line  of  Fire,  305. 

^0  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’,”  70. 

Colin  L.  Powell  and  Joseph  E.  Persico,  My  American  Journey  (New  York,  NY:  Random  House, 
Inc.,  1995),  406. 

’’2  Powell,  My  American  Journey,  406-407. 
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President  Bush  and  SeeDef  Cheney  pieked  Gen  Powell  over  Gen  Herres  for  the 
CJCS  position.  This  was  espeeially  surprising  beeause  Gen  Powell  was  the 
youngest  and  most  junior  of  the  eligible  four-star  generals. 

After  the  announeement  of  Gen  Powell’s  seleetion  for  CJCS,  Gen  Herres 
humbly  drove  to  his  home  to  eseape  the  Pentagon  sensationalism  of  President 
Bush  and  Seeretary  Cheney’s  deeision.  Without  doubt,  Gen  Herres  was 
disappointed  he  was  not  seleeted  to  be  the  CJCS  but  felt  elated  that  his 
personal  friend  Gen  Powell  was  seleeted  in  his  stead.  Gen  Herres  hugely 
admired  Gen  Powell  and  knew  he  was  a  noble  ehoiee  for  the  job.  Soon  after 
Gen  Herres’  arrival  at  his  quarters.  Reverend  Ronald  Christian  paid  him  a  visit. 
Gen  Herres,  Shirley,  and  Rev  Christian  diseussed  how  it  was  God’s  will  for  the 
day’s  events  and  there  was  no  disgraee  in  the  superior’s  deeision.  After  all.  Rev 
Christian  pointed  out  to  Gen  Herres  that  his  military  eareer  was  a  great 
sueeess  and  his  aeeomplishments  were  historieally  noteworthy. 

Despite  Gen  Herres’  disappointment,  he  eontinued  to  be  a  loyal  VCJCS 
while  working  for  Gen  Powell.  Gen  Herres  eontinued  to  work  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  outlined  under  Adm  Crowe.  Gen  Powell  did  not  feel  the  need 
to  ehange  the  responsibilities  beeause  Gen  Herres  thoroughly  briefed  him  on 
how  the  duties  were  devised  and  worked.  Additionally,  Gen  Powell  served  as 
the  National  Seeurity  Advisor  during  the  time  the  VCJCS  list  was  offieially 
approved;  eonsequently,  he  had  surveyed  the  list  in  the  past.  Gen  Herres 
worked  with  Gen  Powell  for  four  months  before  he  retired  from  aetive  duty  on 
28  February  1990.*'^ 

Appropriately,  Seeretary  Cheney  and  Gen  Powell  offieiated  Gen  Herres’ 
retirement  eeremony.  As  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  serviee  and  symbolie  of  his 

Karen  DeYoung,  Soldier:  The  Life  of  Colin  Powell  (New  York,  NY:  Random  House,  Inc.,  2006), 
177. 

Reverend  Ronald  Christian,  interview  by  author,  9  Mar  2009. 

Shiriey  Herres  (Widow  of  Generai  Herres),  interview  by  author,  5  May  2009. 

76  Shiriey  Herres,  interview. 

77  Christian,  interview. 

78  Generai  Herres,  interview,  31. 

75  General  Herres,  interview,  31. 

8°  Cole  et  al..  The  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  159. 
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military  roots,  the  1  Company  from  USNA  marched  in  honor  of  Gen  Herres 
during  the  retirement  ceremony.  This  was  the  same  company  Gen  Herres 
was  a  member  of  when  he  was  a  Midshipman.  The  Midshipmen  proudly 
marching  before  Gen  Herres  were  undeniably  a  suitable  finale  to  an  illustrious 
military  career  that  started  at  the  Naval  Academy  a  short  thirty- six  years  ago. 

Certainly,  Gen  Herres  integrity  and  composure  played  a  key  role  in  all  his 
duties  as  a  general  officer.  This  was  especially  true  when  his  personal  support 
went  against  a  parochial  USAF  priority  requirement  or  acquisition.  His  broad 
educational  foundation  coupled  with  the  early  establishment  of  a  diverse 
military  career  clearly  afforded  him  the  experience  and  foundation  to  be  a 
successful  senior  military  leader.  His  strategic  vision  and  distinctive  leadership 
style  as  displayed  in  his  duties  of  JCS  Director  of  C^;  CINC,  US  Space 
Command;  and  VCJCS  served  as  the  Magnum  Opus  of  his  early  career 
diversity. 


Shirley  Herres,  interview. 
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Conclusion 


Specialization  is  normally  thought  of  as  the  limitation  of  one’s  career  to  a 
professional  specialty  at  the  exclusion  of  others  which  tend  to  broaden 
individual  experience. 

-Major  Robert  T.  Herres  ^ 

Gen  Herres’  deeision  to  eross  eommission  into  the  Air  Foree  from  the  US 
Naval  Aeademy  in  1954  foreshadowed  a  thirty-six  year  eareer  of  diversity. 

Early  in  Gen  Herres’  Air  Foree  eareer,  he  reeognized  the  value  of  eareer 
diversity  for  future  leadership  endeavors.  Herres  prophesized  his  own 
trajeetory  in  a  thesis  he  wrote  while  a  student  at  the  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College.  In  it,  he  eontended  the  Air  Foree  must  intentionally  develop  and  put 
into  praetiee  diverse  eareer  paths  for  potential  senior  Air  Foree  leaders.  ^  For 
him,  the  “Air  Foree  exeeutive  must  have  a  military  baekground  and  expertise 
whieh  transeends  his  serviee  eomponent  and  involves  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  entire  speetrum  of  armed  eonfliet.”^  In  the  years  after  he  wrote  that 
thesis,  Gen  Herres  aeeomplished  exaetly  what  he  had  argued  as  a  young  major 
in  1964.  He  eonsistently  aeeepted  a  diverse  eareer  path  that  eventually 
faeilitated  his  ability  to  transeend  his  serviee  and  effeetively  lead  joint  military 
organizations. 

Gen  Herres’  diversity  was  not  the  only  faetor  for  his  sueeess  as  a  senior 
military  leader.  His  eharaeter  traits  of  integrity,  eomposure,  and  faith 
aeeentuated  his  diverse  foundation.  Furthermore,  his  dedieation  to  lifetime 
learning  sharpened  his  eommunieation  skills  and  fostered  the  development  of 
his  strategie  and  operational  perspeetive.  A  life  is  a  eomplieated  thing,  and 
many  traits  eontributed  to  Gen  Herres’  sueeess  as  a  military  man.  But  first 
among  these  was  the  diversity  in  duty  and  outlook  he  always  nurtured  in  his 
eareer. 


1  Major  Robert  T.  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead’  and  Air  Force  Executive  Development,”  (Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama:  Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  June  1965),  98. 

2  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead,’”  2. 

2  Herres,  “The  Road  Ahead,”’  70. 
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Educationally,  Gen  Herres  graduated  from  the  US  Naval  Aeademy, 
sueeessfully  eompleted  ACSC  and  ICAF,  and  earned  two  graduate  degrees— one 
in  Eleetrieal  Engineering  and  the  other  in  Publie  Administration.  His 
professional  military  and  graduate  degree  ehoiees  revealed  a  mind  eapable  of 
diversity.  The  knowledge  gained  at  the  US  Naval  Aeademy,  ACSC,  and  ICAF 
helped  him  learn  more  about  the  other  serviee’s  roles  and  responsibilities  in 
joint  operations,  and  the  edueational  experienees  offered  a  perspeetive  on  what 
the  other  serviees  expeeted  of  the  Air  Foree  in  the  joint  arena. 

Gen  Herres  started  his  early  eareer  as  a  fighter  pilot,  eontinued  as  a 
maintenanee  offieer,  gained  further  breadth  as  an  intelligenee  analyst,  and 
rounded  it  out  as  a  weapons  instruetor  at  Air  University.  To  be  sure,  his  early 
diversity  eame  at  a  eost  to  his  eredibility  in  the  fighter  pilot  eommunity.  Herres 
did  not  beeome  an  expert  in  fighter  aireraft  operations,  like  many  of  his  peers, 
beeause  he  forewent  the  experienees  of  serving  in  more  positions  within  fighter 
squadrons,  groups,  and  wings.  For  a  myriad  of  reasons,  sueh  as  his 
involvement  in  spaee  operations  during  the  beginning  of  the  spaee  raee  against 
the  Soviets  and  his  seleetion  as  a  Bomb  Wing  Commander  for  Strategie  Air 
Command,  this  did  not  preelude  his  advaneement  through  the  ranks  of  the  Air 
Foree.  More  importantly,  what  Herres  gained  when  he  left  a  normal  fighter 
pilot  eareer  was  a  diverse  foundation  that  shaped  his  later  sueeess. 

During  his  middle  years  in  uniform,  Gen  Herres  benefited  from  his 
extensive  training  in  the  ARPS  and  MOL  programs.  These  training  regimens 
granted  opportunity  to  braneh  out  into  spaee  operations.  The  ehoiee  to 
partieipate  in  these  programs,  however,  saerifieed  his  opportunity  to  beeome  a 
squadron  eommander  and  almost  eost  him  the  ehanee  of  gaining  eombat 
experienee  in  the  Vietnam  War.  The  laek  of  squadron  eommand  and  eombat 
experienee  eould  have  been  disastrous  for  his  future.  This  fate  was  not 
realized  beeause  Strategie  Air  Command  seleeted  Herres  as  a  eommander  for 
the  449*^  BW  and  3 1 0’^'^  SW  based  in  part  on  his  earlier  eareer  diversity.  These 
assignments  served  as  gateways  into  bomber  and  tanker  operations  and 
provided  him  eommand  and  eombat  flight  experienee  during  the  latter  part  of 
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the  Vietnam  War.  Combining  all  his  mid-eareer  opportunities  with  his  early 
eareer  diversity  distinetly  eultivated  a  breadth  and  depth  that  led  to  his 
sueeess  as  a  senior  military  leader. 

Gen  Herres’  positions  as  a  senior  leader  put  to  the  test  his  eareer 
diversity.  His  early  eompilation  of  on-the-job  experienees  and  formal  edueation 
helped  him  formulate  the  neeessary  strategie  vision  and  leadership  style  to 
sueeeed  in  his  duties  as  the  JCS  Direetor  of  C^,  US  Spaee  Command  CINC,  and 
VCJCS.  These  early  eareer  experienees  afforded  Gen  Herres  a  holistie 
perspeetive  of  Air  Foree  eapabilities  in  joint  military  operations.  From  his 
holistie  foundation,  Herres  was  better  able  to  transeend  serviee  paroehialism 
and  effeetively  integrate  air  and  spaee  power  in  support  of  joint  operations. 
Certainly,  Gen  Herres’  integrity,  eomposure,  and  faith  played  key  roles  in  all 
his  duties  as  a  general  offieer  by  guiding  his  deeision  making.  While  serving  in 
these  leadership  positions,  Gen  Herres’  ability  to  eommunieate  elearly  the  US, 
military  serviees,  and  eombatant  CINCs’  requirements  often  persuaded  his 
varied  audienees  to  support  his  deeisions.  Gen  Herres’  sueeesses  in  these 
three  positions  might  not  have  been  possible  without  his  early  eareer  diversity. 

General  Herres  eareer  suggests  that  restrieting  the  avenues  to  reaeh  the 
pinnaele  of  Air  Foree  leadership  robs  the  serviee  of  an  opportunity  for  ereating 
a  deep  beneh  from  whieh  senior-most  members  are  seleeted.  The  Air  Foree 
should  explieitly  allow  eareer  paths  stretehing  well  into  flag  rank  that  are  based 
on  diverse  experienees.  Sueh  a  deliberate  plan  will  perhaps  eultivate  well 
rounded  strategie  outlooks  and  leadership  so  neeessary  in  today’s  eomplex  and 
ever-ehanging  world. 
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